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Foreword 


By Sadie Hartmann 


One of my favorite memories growing up in Northern California is 
picking blackberries. From mid-June to late July, blackberries were 
everywhere in my hometown. My dad would throw a big piece of 
plywood in the back of his work truck and drive me and my sisters 
out to a secret blackberry patch. Blackberry bushes are extremely 
thorny and can grow to be four to six feet high. The tops of the 
bushes, closest to the sun, yield the biggest, juiciest berries. 

My dad would lean the big piece of plywood against the bush 
and then walk on it to press down the thorny vines so that the 
plumpest berries were easily accessible. 

More fruit ends up in your mouth than in the basket and there 
was no way to hide the consumption because everything from your 
fingers, clothes, mouth, and teeth would be stained with dark, red 
juice. 


Blackberry Blood. 

I thought about the title of this anthology for a long time and 
how I could tie blackberry picking and reading dark works of 
fiction, together. 

It’s such a natural connection. 

Looking at this TOC is a feast for the eyes. Much like standing 
in front of a secret blackberry patch ready for the harvest. The 
anticipation of gathering, consuming, and the potential for 
lingering, future rewards is enough to make your mouth water. 
Sure, you might leave with a few scratches or a bee sting, but it’s 
worth it. 

The short works of fiction and poetry curated by Aiden 
Merchant and Julia Lewis are obviously selected with a desire to 
produce a well-composed finished product mindful of balance and 
variety. Tart and sweet. Dark and juicy. 

Here you will find tales of sacrifice, revenge, grief, pain, and 
death. There are faceless, ominous monsters and human monsters 
that are unabashedly brutal. Body horror. Fear of the known and 
unknown. A deal with the devil and the unspoken agreement 
between a wife and her husband. 

I love the underlying theme of horror that we create ourselves 
to cope with trauma like in the grief-horror tale, MY ABBY by 
Kathleen Palm. 

The painfully tragic, SOUL TO KEEP by Emily Ruth Verona. 
And the modern folklore/urban legend style story, PUMPKIN MOM 
by Daniel Barnett. 


“Little berries, big berries, 
Blackberry blood. 


She loves to trick, she loves to treat, 
Her kisses are wet and so, so sweet.” 
—Pumpkin Mom by Daniel Barnett 


Strong themes of domestic, family drama run _ heavily 
throughout as well. BIRD BROTHER by Tabatha Wood is an 
ominous tale suggesting a shared paranoia between husband and 
wife. 


“Love me if you do, 
Forget me if you don’t.” 
—What You Never Wanted by G.A. Link 


And [ll never forget poor Hilary helping her Mama in the 
kitchen while her Daddy entertains company in the DINNER 
GUESTS by Jay Alexander. A truly terrifying tale to read with all 
the lights on. 

SYMPATHETIC CELLS by Matt Holder describes what one 
sister is willing to do for her brother. 

Just like the title, Blackberry Blood, conjured up childhood 
memories, fans of coming-of-age horror will enjoy PIECE BY PIECE 
by Brennan Lafaro. There’s a poem by G. A. Link titled, FEAR OF 
MYSELF that deals with a personal manifestation of horror that I’ll 
share with my teenage son. A part of me clings to dark places I 
wandered through in high school and it reached out for that poem 
and grabbed on with berry-stained fingers. 

Lovers of human-monster stories and true crime will enjoy THE 
TRUNK by Scott Cole, the police procedural flavor of THOUGH 
THIS FEELIN’ I CAN’T CHANGE by Janine Pipe, and the Sci-Fi 
mind-bender, THE GREATER SECRETS OF CARBOCATIONS by 
Arasibo Campeche. 

Lastly, sometimes when yow’re picking blackberries and your 
body is immersed in the thorny foliage of a living plant bigger than 
yourself, you feel vulnerable to nature in a way that is unsettling. 
Plenty of times I found myself reaching out for that perfect, 
beautiful berry only to snap my hand back when I felt the sticky 
threads of an unseen spider web. Much like the unexpected quality 
of almost all of these short stories, but especially PESTS by 
Matthew Brady. 

It's my hope that as you creep along in this anthology, 
sampling, tasting, and devouring these dark, delicious tales—you 
will find yourself in need. One special berry will not satisfy your 
hunger. You’ll need to seek these storytellers out for more. Taste 
and see; leave here with your fingers stained with Blackberry 
Blood. 


Sadie Hartmann “Mother Horror” 
8.31.2021 


The Trunk 


By Scott Cole 


“You don’t wanna know what’s in this trunk,” the man said. 

He was talking to no one in particular, everyone and anyone 
who walked by. He was very tall, and wore an overcoat with hands 
buried in the pockets. He had long, stringy hair, over which he 
wore a hat—one with a wide brim which kept most of his face in 
shadow. 

He was leaning up against the side of a car—something at least 
four decades old, maybe five—at the back end, alongside the trunk 
to which he’d been referring. He had an accent, which was vaguely 
Southern, but difficult to place. 

“T’m telling ya,” he said, “You really don’t wanna know what’s 
in this trunk.” 

For the most part, the occasional passersby gave him little 
notice, if any at all. They had things to do and places to be, and 


simply weren’t interested in whatever weird reverse psychology 
game this stranger was playing, or, more likely, whatever he might 
be attempting to sell. 

He bent a knee and propped the heel of one foot on the side of 
the car, near the back fender, kicking loose a bit of the dust that 
had accumulated on its ancient paint job. It was a dry, rusty sort of 
day, with the sun baking the moisture out of everything. 

The car was parked perpendicular to the sidewalk, despite the 
fact that the lines painted on the pavement were angled. It took up 
the majority of two spots. 

“No-sir-ee,” he said, louder than before. “You definitely do not 
want to know what is in this trunk.” This time, his head was turned 
so far to the right, he was practically speaking over his shoulder. He 
scanned the other side of the street, watching people enter and exit 
the shops, going about their business without paying him any mind. 
He hoped he wouldn’t have to spend too much longer in this sun. 

“What’s in the trunk?” 

The stranger, startled, whipped his head back around to 
discover a plump man in a tan suit standing to his left. He wore an 
enormous belt buckle and had very thin hair on the sides of his 
head, which he had combed delicately over the barren space on top. 

The stranger tried to hide his surprise. He pulled a pack of 
cigarettes from one of his coat pockets and brought one to his face, 
along with a lighter, which he instantly sparked to flame. Somehow, 
the light didn’t affect the shadow over his face at all. 

“Excuse me. What’s—” 

“Oh, you don’t want to know, 
smoke. 

The man with the buckle kicked at a small mound of dirt that 
had been baked onto the sidewalk, and tipped his head back. 

“Oh yeah?” he said. 

The stranger nodded. “That’s what I said.” 

“Well, friend, ya mind if I take a look anyway?” 

“That’s up to you,” the stranger said. “But I don’t think it’s 
something you really want to do.” 

The man with the buckle stepped forward, paused, and gave a 
look to the stranger, trying to find his eyes beneath the brim of his 
hat. 

The stranger took his foot off the side of the car and stood 
straight, turning to face the man with the buckle. He reached for 


0 


the stranger said, exhaling 


one of his inside pockets and extracted a key, then set it down on 
top of the trunk with a clink. 

The man with the buckle paused again, then took another step 
forward and gently picked the key up. He inserted it into the lock 
slowly, almost cautiously, before giving it a turn. The lid popped, 
which startled him even though he expected it, and the man let it 
rise as a bit of dust puffed off the surface and out from within. He 
waved a hand in front of his face to clear the air and stifled a 
cough, glancing over at the stranger one more time before looking 
in. 

The trunk was deep, and like the stranger’s face, it somehow 
seemed to absorb light. The man with the buckle had to lean down 
to see what was to be seen. He squinted and held a hand over his 
eyes like a visor, hoping it would help his vision adjust, because he 
was just barely able to make out what was inside. 

“What is that?” he asked. “A footlocker?” 

The box took up almost all the available space inside the trunk. 
He wondered how it even fit. It was darkly colored, either navy 
blue or black, with silver decorative elements on all its edges and 
corners. In the front was a large buckle, not unlike the one on his 
belt, secured with a small lock of its own. 

“Sure, a footlocker,” the stranger replied. He took a long drag 
from his cigarette and held it, then exhaled a column of white 
smoke. “Some might call it a trunk.” 

The man with the buckle chuckled. 

“You serious?” he sputtered. “You’re out here tellin’ people, 
‘You don’t wanna know what’s in this trunk,’ and it’s just another 
trunk? Ha! Ya damn weirdo!” 

The stranger smiled and took yet another puff while the man 
with the buckle continued to laugh. 

“Yeah, well, you sure don’t wanna know what’s in that trunk,” 
the stranger said. 

“You’re a riot!” the man with the buckle exclaimed, laughing at 
the absurdity of the situation. He grabbed the sides of his belt-line 
and hoisted his pants up an inch, then smacked his hands together. 
“Well, alright, let’s see what we got here!” 

“No, no,” the stranger said. “I think you ought to reconsider. I 
really don’t believe you want to know what’s in that trunk.” 

“Oh you don’t bel—? Well, listen here, friend. ’m the mayor of 
this here town, and if I want to examine the contents of an illegally 


parked automobile sittin’ right outside my office, then I’ve got that 
right. And if you don’t believe me for some reason, I can have the 
sheriff here in a matter of minutes.” 

The stranger didn’t respond with words. He simply produced 
another, smaller key from one of his coat pockets and offered it to 
the mayor, who glared at the shadow underneath the stranger’s hat. 

“T’ll say it again,” said the stranger. “I don’t think you want to 
know what’s in that trunk. But, of course, I can’t stop you from 
looking.” 

The mayor said nothing, but grabbed the key and leaned into 
the back of the car, to unlock the trunk inside the trunk. He had to 
wiggle the key to make it work, but finally the lock gave. When he 
raised the hinged lid of the footlocker, he was disgusted to find the 
bloodied, severed trunk of an elephant. 

The mayor pulled back quickly, bringing a hand to his face in 
an effort to keep too much of the stench from entering his nostrils. 
He coughed, and made grunting sounds of disbelief. 

“Told ya,” the stranger said, laughing softly to himself. 

The trunk inside the trunk inside the trunk was gray, its flesh 
rough and wrinkled except at one end, where the neutral tone gave 
way to jagged shreds of pink and red. The bottom of the footlocker 
was wet with gore. It all stank, rotting in the heat. 

“Just what in the hell is going on here?!” the mayor exclaimed, 
having regained his composure. He pulled a handkerchief out of his 
pocket and wiped around his mouth, then across his forehead. He 
slammed the lid of the car’s trunk down, but it didn’t catch; instead, 
it just bounced back open. He didn’t make a second attempt. 

“I told you ya didn’t wanna know what was in that trunk,” the 
stranger repeated. “People don’t listen.” 

“That’s it,” the mayor said. “I’ve had about enough of this. 
We’re gonna have a talk with the sheriff.” 

“Alright,” the stranger said. “But can I say just one more thing 
before we do?” He took one last pull from his cigarette while 
waiting for a response, but the mayor offered none. The stranger 
exhaled, then licked his lips and dropped the butt to the ground, 
where he used a toe to grind it into the pavement. “You definitely, 
absolutely, positively—no question—do not want to know what’s 
inside that trunk.” 

The mayor cocked his head to one side as a look of incredulity 
washed over his face. 


“Are you goddamned crazy?” he said after a beat, as he moved 
his eyes from the stranger’s shadowy face to the trunk inside the 
trunk inside the trunk. “Just what the hell do you take me for?” 

Then, as if right on cue, the elephant trunk burst open, turning 
itself inside out, and spilled forth a mushy mass of yellow sludge, 
like mashed potatoes and butter. The smell was unbearable, but the 
mayor didn’t have a chance to pull away. The expanding mound of 
rot inside the footlocker expelled a cloud of fine particles directly 
into his face, knocking him back a step before doubling him over in 
a fit of uncontrollable coughing, which soon dropped him to his 
knees. 

The mayor hacked and wheezed, unable to breathe, while the 
stranger stood calmly off to the side. Tears began to roll down the 
mayor’s cheeks as he struggled to catch his breath. He placed a 
hand on the sidewalk and tried to push himself back up to his feet, 
but he was hit with another wave of coughing and stayed where he 
was. 

The pale yellow mush that the elephant trunk had become took 
over the entire inside of the car trunk now. It dissolved the 
footlocker entirely. Then, from within the rotten mass, dozens of 
small, hard-shelled, crab-like things emerged. They skittered around 
the inside of the storage space and quickly moved to line the 
perimeter, clicking their claws with fervent anticipation. 

The stranger glanced around to make sure there were few, if 
any, witnesses, then stepped over to the mayor. He picked him up 
by the back of his belt with one hand and tossed him, almost 
effortlessly, into the trunk of the car like a piece of empty luggage. 
In the process, his belt buckle popped off and hit the ground with a 
clatter. The stranger kicked it to the curb. 

The crab-things went to work immediately, razoring and 
mincing the mayor into pulp in a matter of seconds. The pale mush 
enveloped and absorbed him, before retracting into some unseen 
depth of the car’s inner workings. 

The vehicle shuddered as the ignition started, kicking loose 
every bit of dust its exterior had accumulated. Suddenly the painted 
surface looked fresher, shinier, somehow newer. The engine 
rumbled, as if clearing its throat. 

“T tried to tell him,” the stranger said softly. Then he slammed 
the trunk closed and climbed into the driver’s seat. And the car 
drove off to the next dusty town. 


Bird Brother 


By Tabatha Wood 


“He’s up there again.” 

“What’s that, dear?” 

“That man, you know the one I mean. He’s sitting on the 
telephone lines again. Watching me.” He scowled through the 
window and glared at the sky. 

His wife tutted and wrung her hands. “Edgar, don’t be 
ridiculous,” she said. “Come and sit down. Look, that nice George 
Rex is on the television again. Dickens of Dockland Green.” 

He sighed and dropped the edge of the net curtain. Lorraine 
poured him a fresh cup of tea. It was ridiculously hot, and while he 
did his best to sip it carefully, he noticed, with great annoyance, 
that he’d still managed to spill some on his pyjama bottoms. 

“It’s not right, Lorraine. Him being up there like that.” 

Lorraine sucked her teeth and screwed up her face. Here we go 


again, she thought dismally. 

“Edgar, dear, don’t get yourself all worked up. You know, the 
doctor said it’s all just stress. You need to stop worrying so much.” 

Edgar slammed his teacup down on the table with such ferocity 
it made her jump. 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you and him to say that ain’t it? 
You’re not the one who sees him up there all the time. Taunting 
me!” 

Lorraine sighed. “It’s just birds, Edgar, dear. Ravens flown over 
from the Tower, most likely. Try not to worry yourself.” 

Edgar grumbled and opened his newspaper. He shook the pages 
angrily, holding up a paper wall between him and his wife. Lorraine 
could hear him muttering behind the print. “Ravens... Ha! It’s not 
bloody ravens. Some bloody odd bloke sitting on the lines. Leering 
at me. Listening to me. Poking his nose into my business... Ravens, 
my arse.” 

She wondered if she should call Doctor Charrington again, to 
tell him that Edgar’s medicine didn’t seem to be working. The 
Doctor was expensive, but she’d been told his work on avian 
psychosis had been seminal in his field. He was the best person— 
indeed, the only person—who could help them get over this. 

Carefully, sneakily, so that Edgar wouldn’t notice, she leant 
forwards so she could see out of the lounge window. 

The telephone line was thick with black birds. They moved as 
one giant hoard, a pulsating mass of feathers. She had never seen so 
many gathered all together before. No wonder Edgar was spooked. 

He was still hiding behind his newspaper and mumbling. 
Something about, “Bird Brother. Bird Brother is watching us.” 

A movement caught the edge of her eye and she looked quickly 
to the window. 

Among the birds, sitting casually on the telephone lines, was a 
rake-thin man, dressed head-to-toe in black. He winked at her and 
tapped the side of his nose conspiratorially. 

At once, the ravens took to the air and surrounded him like a 
feathered cloak. In a flurry of movement, of beak and wing, the 
man disappeared into the chaos. Lorraine gasped and put her palm 
to her mouth. Had he slipped from the lines and fallen to the 
ground? Was he sprawled in the dirt somewhere, hurt? 

“Ts he still there?” Edgar called. “Or has he buggered off yet?” 

“I —” Lorraine began. “I’m not sure.” Common sense kicked in 


and she laughed at how ludicrous she felt. Of course there couldn’t 
be a man on the lines. She must be tired. Seeing things. She’d let 
Edgar get to her. What absolute stuff and nonsense. She turned and 
sipped her tea. “As I said, dear, it’s just birds. Nothing to get 
worked up about.” 

Something rapped on the window like a shower of gravel. A 
light touch of drummed fingers or a convergence of feathers and 
bone. The room grew dark, the light smothered with black. A 
thousand bodies pressed against the glass, squirming and writhing 
together. 

“Edgar!” Lorraine squeaked, her voice gripped with terror. 
“What’s happening?” 

Edgar folded his newspaper neatly and dropped it by his side. 
He seemed oddly calm for a change. 

“T told ya, Lorraine. Bird Brother. There’s no escaping him. Not 
now you’ve seen him. Not ever. Especially not when he knows 
where we live.” Edgar rose from his chair and made to exit the 
room. His movement seemed to enliven the creatures. Sharp beaks 
scraped on the window panes, echoed by a thousand claws. They 
worried at the putty surrounding the glass. Raked at the wooden 
frame. 

“Where are you going?” Lorraine whimpered. “Don’t leave me.” 

“Stay here,” Edgar told her, disappearing behind the door. 
When he returned, he carried something long and heavy 
underneath his arm. Lorraine recognised it immediately. 

“Are you going to shoot them?” she asked him, hopefully. 

Edgar eased two shells into the chambers. He brought the 
barrel back up and closed the break. It snapped shut with an 
ominous click. 

“No, my love” he said, putting the shotgun to his shoulder. “I’m 
going to set us free.” 


My Abby 


By Kathleen Palm 


Moving to the country means no neighbors. Which is very 
important. 

Instead of homes full of nosy people who won’t stay in their 
own yards, instead of a street full of cars and lights and people who 
don’t stop talking, my large picture window frames dark trees set on 
fire by the red sunset. Nothing except a lazy, muddy river hidden in 
the shadows of evening. 

No one to spy. No one to gossip. No one to ask questions. 

No one to... 

My hands shake as I scrape the spatula along the edge of the 
bowl, the cake batter dark as the looming night. On the kitchen 
island, our baking haven, cupcake pans and colorful liners sit at the 
ready next to the gas range that clicks on and off as it heats. It 
smells warm. Safe. The hand mixer relaxes on its side, its job done, 


the beaters licked clean. We always lick them clean. The scent of 
pancakes and bacon for dinner lingers, comforting me. Because I 
need comfort as I stare out the window at the crimson that stains 
the sky. As the weight of the bowl and batter make my shoulders 
droop. 

Memories sit in my mind like boulders, heavy and sharp. 

With a shaky sigh, I turn back to the bowl, to the spatula, to 
the happy task of making cupcakes. “Yes. I’m tired. Always tired, it 
seems.” 

Why does she always ask? More so now. So many questions. 

The sink behind me drips, eroding my thoughts, my calm. I stir 
the batter, stirring and stirring to stop the scream from erupting 
from the darkest places of my mind. 

I wish she would stop talking. 

“Yes.” My arms quiver, then fail. The bowl falls to the counter 
with a clunk, rolling on its side. The spatula flips out. The sweet 
darkness spreads over the gray surface and splatters across the 
floor, me, and the pink frills and golden braids of my little girl, who 
sits on the other side of the island. 

“Yes. I still have them.” My hands resting on the counter, 
holding me up, I stare at the puddle on the dull stained laminate. 

“I told you, yes. I still have nightmares.” They won’t stop. I 
wish they would stop. “I don’t want to talk about it.” 

With trembling fingers, I set the bowl upright and pick up the 
spatula, my fingers tightening on the white handle. 

“T said, I don’t...” My anger growls and churns, but I can’t let it 
ruin our night, ruin my family. “Let’s just make our—” 

Slamming the spatula in the bowl, I lift my gaze to her, over 
the mess and past the memories that cry and bite. 

My little girl sits in her chair; well, more a stand than a chair. 
Wrapped in layers of cloth, she remains perfectly preserved. Her 
arms hang stiff at her sides, her dress a bright idea of hope, even 
with spots of cake batter. Blonde braids, so similar to how hers used 
to be, drape perfectly over the puffy sleeves. A mask covers her 
face. A mask I made after she died, molded from strips of paper and 
glue. One I painted to look just like her. Her lips a pale pink, 
though I can’t make her smile again. Her eyes brown brush strokes, 
though she doesn’t see. 

My hands twist through my dull hair, twisting and pulling and 
twisting. 


Death took my girl. But I won’t let go. 

“Yes. I did make a mess.” I can’t look at the batter splattered 
over the kitchen. The light of the setting sun paints the spots and 
lines even darker, a shade of pain. “I’ll have to clean it up.” I turn to 
the sink, where I run a washcloth under the water. 

“T know.” 

The water swirls down the drain, the dark hole that eats sins 
and keeps secrets. 

I squeeze the water from the cloth. Squeeze until my knuckles 
turn white. “I know what it looks like.” 

And I can’t face it. The mess. But I have to clean it. 

Though it will remain. It always remains. 

I give the cloth a final squeeze and turn. 

“Yes, there’s a lot.” I wipe the cloth through the puddle, 
leaving a large dark smear. I itch at my arms, at small spots of... 

“Yes, it does look like that.” My voice hovers in a calm place of 
nothing, though my thoughts burn and wail. My body trembles. I 
launch myself to the sink, scrubbing my hands, my arms. 

To wash it off. 

The water swirls down the drain, but it can’t take what haunts 
me. 

“Yes. The lady down the street in our old neighborhood was 
nice.” Always offering to help. Always with a nice word of greeting. 
Until that day she barged in. Until the day she saw. 

“I did what I had to do.” I glance out the window, at the trees 
cutting across the sky like wounds. 

Islam my fist onto the counter. “I know.” 

The sunset...just like that night, the night we ran. 

“T did what I had to do.” Because no one can know about Abby. 
No one will know how I preserved her, how I hid her. Because they 
won’t understand. 

I need her. 

I face my little girl, taking in her painted face as my memories 
shriek and cry. Her pale skin and sunken cheeks of those final days. 
Her slow blink as she tried to stay awake, stay with me. Her 
dimples when she smiled, trying to be brave. 

“IT know.” I pace the kitchen, the floor creaking and whining. 
The sky looks like it’s bleeding. Or burning. 

“Look.” I clap my hands and stop in front of the bowl of cake 
batter. “I'll finish cleaning, then why don’t we finish our cupcakes, 


right? I have all sorts of sprinkles and colors for the frosting. You 
love baking and the more sprinkles—” 

I grip the sides of the bowl. “Yes. I’m just...a little tired.” A lot 
tired. It’s so quiet out here. 

Too quiet. Too dark. It lets what should be forgotten enter 
through hidden cracks. It allows the past to stalk me in the night. 

I look at her tiny form, a forever four-year-old, never going to 
grow up to be tall or drive a car. Still. Silent. And yet screaming. 

“Yes. The nightmares. I...I still see...” I see her face. “But, she 
saw you. She—” 

My dear girl got sick. The doctors couldn’t help. The neighbors 
were concerned. 

“T told you. If they see you, they’ll take you away.” 

They kept calling. They kept stopping by. 

“Yes. That’s why we moved.” We moved and moved, living in 
the most out-of-the-way motels in too many different states to 
remember. Then we found this house. A tiny little place. Just me 
and Abby and the quiet. 

And the memories that sneak into my head disguised as 
dreams. 

I stare out the window, shifting side-to-side and twisting my 
brown hair around my finger. Wrapping and twisting and tugging. 
Secluded. Alone. It’s better this way, only pieces of me crack under 
the weight of what I did. 

I wave my hand behind me. “I had to!” 

The sun goes down, the sky darkens, no longer looking like 
blood or fire, but nothing. The empty space where we can be safe. 

I force a smile, one as painted as Abby’s, and circle around the 
island to flip on the lights. “You’re right. A nice cup of tea...” 
Grabbing the teapot, I go to the sink and fill it with water. 

“T don’t know if the nice lady liked tea.” Hands shaking, I turn 
back to the island and set the pot on the stove. Click click click. The 
flame lights with a woosh. 

My hand sliding off the teapot handle, I look at Abby, at how 
innocently she sits, though her innocence is a lie. She sees 
everything, constantly gazing into the depths of my soul. I drop my 
gaze to the puddles and splatters that still cover the kitchen. Tea 
can’t help. 

“T see it.” We moved but it followed us. 

Cloth in hand, I grab the cleaner and spray. Then I wipe. 


“T know she screamed.” 

I scrub, pushing the cloth across the counter. Rinsing, then 
more scrubbing. 

“Yes. I made her cry.” 

I work my way over the counter, coming to stand by Abby. Her 
voice louder and louder. 

“T know!” 

Faster and faster, I wipe. But it won’t come clean. 

“I got blood on me, too!” With a frantic, angry swipe, I slip, 
there must be blood...no...batter on the floor. I flail, trying to catch 
myself. The back of my hand connecting with fabric and bone. 
Abby. Her stiff form tumbles to the ground. 

Her wig slides over the gray tile. Her stand clatters to a rest 
beside her body. 

“Oh. Oh, my girl. I’m so sorry...” I rush to her, gently rolling 
her over to kneel at her side. A terrible crunch breaks through my 
cries, and I gaze at the pieces of Abby’s mask that sit in a mess 
beneath my knees. “No.” I close my fingers over a chunk of the 
mask and stand, staring at it. “No.” I can’t stop the screaming, it 
creeps out from the depths of my soul and tints the air with pain. I 
stand, holding the piece of my child in my hand. Lost. Her face is 
lost. Like death...I can’t fix it. 

I wail, a deep blue sorrow seeps into my soul. As I clasp that 
piece, sending pain through my palm, a terrible hurt that tints my 
sadness...changes it. 

With the edges of the fractured face of my Abby cutting into 
my skin, I explode. “Lost.” Cupcake liners crumple as I pound my 
fists against the island. Pans smash against the wall with terrible 
clangs when I fling them. One hand gripping the mixing bowl, I 
stare into the cake batter. “I can’t get it back.” 

I shove the bowl. It hits the mixer, then falls off the edge. Like 
me. On the edge, staring into the abyss. The sound of the bowl 
shattering echoes in my mind as the mixer spins in wobbly, angry 
circles. 

I slam my hands on the counter, hitting and pounding and 
slapping with a force to crack the world. The splatter of stuff that 
remains smears across the laminate. I snap my gaze to Abby’s 
lifeless form. All she’s missing is the sarcophagus. The layers of 
fabric have loosened and her tiny shriveled fingers stick out. I press 
my hands to my head, my batter-covered fingers sliding over my 


skin, and dig my fingernails into my scalp. A giant secret. I tried so 
hard to keep. 

“Yes! I know she was nice.” 

So many questions. So much blood. 

“T know she cried. I made her cry.” 

So many neighbors. Rage crawling through every part of me, I 
reach for the mixer— 

Knock. Knock. Knock. 

Leaning on the island, I steady myself. Am I hearing things? 
Haunted by memories of people at the door. 

Knock. Knock. 

“Hello?” A voice. Muted, yet strong. Not one made of 
memories. 

“The door.” Panic screams to set the scene. I race around the 
counter and scoop Abby from the floor, placing her firmly in her 
stand, then grab her wig and set it on her head. There’s nothing I 
can do about the broken mask. But all our visitor will see is her 
back. The back of my girl as she sits waiting to decorate cupcakes. 
Opening my fingers, I look at the piece of mask, the edges now 
coated in blood. Her blood. My blood...but it’s just cake batter. 

It’s just cake batter. 

Knock. “Hello?” 

I shuffle under the arch into the living room with its beige 
walls and to the door. Maybe they'll go away. Maybe... 

“IT know you’re home. Open the door or [ll call the police.” 

Police? I yank open the door. 

Hair slicked back into a thin ponytail and sweat-dampened 
shirt, a lady stares at me with eyes squinted in uncertainty and 
disgust. “Do you need help?” 

“Help?” My arms itch. I twist my fingers through my hair, now 
covered in blood...cake batter. “No.” I try to smile, then move to 
shut the door. 

Our Visitor slams her hand against the door that shivers under 
the impact. “Are you okay in there, sweetie?” She yells past me as 
she steps through the door. 

I move to block her. “There’s no one here but me.” 

“That’s not true.” She waves me away. “I jog by here every 
night.” 

Every night? 

She shoves past me. I stumble back, my mind chewing on what 


she said. But there are no neighbors. No one to ask questions. 

Every night. 

“Hi, sweetie. You okay?” Her ponytail sways with purpose as 
she approaches my Abby. 

“She’s fine.” I scan the room for something ...anything heavy... 
or sharp... 

I grip the mask piece in my hand, all I have left. Determination 
drops over my panic like a tidal wave. I pick up a book on the table 
behind the couch. A heavy tome. No one will take her from me. 
“Yes, Abby. She’s a nice lady.” 

“Abby? Is that your name?” Our Visitor pulls her phone out of 
the pocket on her leggings as she reaches her hand to my Abby. 
“Are you okay?” 

I gaze at the big windows facing the street. The windows 
without curtains because I never thought...I thought we were safe. 
Alone. But... 

Every night... 

We weren't. 

“She’s fine. Please leave.” My tone is even, hard like the 
thought in my head. Though she won’t leave. Not if she watched...if 
she poked her sweaty nose where it doesn’t belong. 

I slide left, holding the book behind my back, holding tight for 
it slips in my fingers coated with cake batter. 

Our Visitor places her hand on Abby’s shoulder, then freezes. 
“What is this?” She picks off the wig and drops it. “A doll?” 

“She’s my family.” I creep across the floor. “Yes, Abby. I 
know.” 

Our Visitor can’t leave now. 

She glances at me, her face a wrinkled mess of confusion. “Did 
you just talk to it? Why is it wrapped like a mummy? Why...” She 
picks Abby up and places her on the kitchen island, on the counter 
covered in blood... 

...cake batter. 

On the counter amongst the cupcake liners. On the counter 
where we cook and bake and laugh. 

I hold in a scream and keep my voice low. “Leave her alone.” 

She runs her fingers along the stiff arms until she gets to Abby’s 
hand, to the tiny fingers exposed and pulls at the fabric. “Oh...” Her 
brows lift from outrage to shock. She glances at me and I see it. My 
secret written in her wide eyes. Keeping her gaze locked on me, she 
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lifts her phone and shakes her head. In pity. In disgust. In 
judgement. 

She’s not afraid though. 

But she should be. 

“Yes, Abby. She’s going to scream.” I raise the book over my 
head and run toward Our Visitor. The teapot’s whistle erupts in a 
violent screech as I close on my target. 

Our Visitor raises her arms in defense as I swing the book down 
and knock the phone from her hand. But she strikes back and hits 
the book, which slides out of my grasp and falls to the floor with a 
thud. 

“What is wrong with you?” She pushes me away. 

Fear. I see it in the tremble of her eyes as she stares at me 
while diving for her phone on the floor. 

“You can’t take her from me. I won’t let you.” I reach to the 
counter for whatever I can grab. My hand wraps around the handle 
of the mixer and I swing it, hitting Our Visitor in the side of the 
head as she stands. 

She hits the counter, scrambling to stay upright as she presses 
her palm to her temple. Her hand falls on Abby. With a grimace, 
Our Visitor shoves my girl into the mess splattered on the island, 
sending the cupcake liners skittering everywhere. “She’s dead!” 

“Not to me.” With all my might, I lift the mixer again. The 
beaters fly into action as I bring it down. 

She screams as the spinning metal pummels her cheek. As she 
turns, her ponytail gets sucked into the beaters. 

Hair rips from her head as I pull my weapon back. 

Sliding along the counter, blood dripping from her face, she 
fights to get away, kicking and screaming and waving her hands at 
me. “Stop!” 

I follow, raising the mixer to strike again, stopping abruptly. 
The cord. The damn cord. 

The teapot continues to shriek as if it’s calling for help. But 
there will be no help. I will do what I have to, to keep my Abby 
with me. 

I rip the plug free of the outlet and rush after Our Visitor. 

She pleads for me to stop. Just words. Stupid words. Nothing 
compared to family. The mixer connects with dull thuds, the cord 
thrashing like a whip, and Our Visitor becomes a blubbering mess 
of tears and waving hands and blood. 


Pll have to clean again. [ll have to erase the splatter. We'll 
have to run. Again. 

Smoke blurs my vision. I blink and cough. Heat touches my 
cheek. The flicker of flames fills the kitchen. I turn to the island. To 
my Abby, who’s burning. 

“No!” The teapot. The screaming teapot and the fire 
underneath it. I reach for her, but it’s too hot, the fabric already 
blackened. I face Our Visitor, who is limping away. “You did this. 
You killed her.” My rage flows unhindered into my words. 

“She was already dead!” For a moment, she leans against the 
entry to the living room, her sobs dripping and falling like pitiful 
rain, then pushes herself towards the door. “I have to get out...I 
have to...” 

“You’re not getting out. No one can know.” I run up behind 
her, mixer at the ready. I strike her in the head, sending her 
sprawling to the floor. The smoke and heat build. 

Our Visitor slithers across the floor. Her cries echo that now 
charred and silent teapot. I leap onto her back to stop her and 
thread the mixer cord through my hands. “No one can know.” 

Stretching forward, I wrap the cord around her neck and heave 
her back into the kitchen. 

She screams. She fights. But I hold her there. I hold the cord 
until she’s silent. 

Dropping the mixer, I cover my mouth and nose. The fire is 
everywhere, licking at me as if to devour me. I crawl away from the 
body of Our Visitor as the fire wraps warm fingers around her. The 
smell makes me gag. The scent of dying flesh. The odor of loss. 

And maybe I’ll just stay here. Stay here with my Abby. 

Pain hits. Whether from the fire biting my skin or the grief, I 
don’t know. It doesn’t matter. 

And then I hear her. My Abby. 


Abby told me to run. She told me to hold on. And I did. I don’t 
really remember how I got out of the house. Wrapped in a blanket, 
with all my money in a case and a picture of my girl, I drove away 
from everything. Burned. But not too bad. 

Angry. 

Alone. 

For two years, I hid because Abby told me to. I’m good at 
hiding. Different cars. Different towns. Different states. 

I healed with help of first aid items found in gas stations and 
stores tucked in out-of-the-way places. Places where they never 
heard of me, of what happened at my house. 

As I sit in the afternoon sun, my hair hides the worst part of my 
disfigured face. My clothes hide more. I stare at the colorful bars of 
a playground. Because I have to find her. 

The scars on my body itch. The knotted scars of fire, of grief. 

I don’t hear about the story, the tragedy, anymore. Swallowed 
by time. Erased by miles. Painful miles. 

Happy cries of children drift through the brightness of summer. 
Mulch flies from under running feet. Swings creak. Smiles. 
Laughter. Arms wave. Legs climb. 

Just like the day I found Abby. The day I found the bright blue 
stroller with the yellow stripe and the giggling baby within. 

I scratch and pick at my arm. The scars won’t go away. Like the 
blood. It stays. It screams. Like the piece of broken mask, the one 
stained with my blood, that I cling to. 

I rub my fingers over the rough shattered remnant as I rock on 
the metal bench. I laugh. Smiling and waving. 

“Which one is yours?” A deep voice attacks from beside me. 

I jump, curling my arms around my stomach, the long sleeves 
too hot for summer, but I do what I have to. No questions. I twist 
my hair around my finger. Twisting and tugging and twisting. I 
glance at the man next to me, the one with pink and purple 
fingernail polish and jean shorts. 

He smiles, nodding to the rainbow of climbing bars and slides. 
“You’re here with your kid, right?” 

“My Abby.” She’s not gone. 

“Which one?” 

I look out at the sea of faces red from exertion. “She’s there 
somewhere.” I just have to find her again. 

Fingernail polish guy chuckles. “I hear you. They are fast.” 


A cry for “Daddy” weaves through the playground, and my 
bench-mate gets up with an apology as he runs into the chaos. 

“Abby.” I rub my hands over my face, trying to erase the 
blood...the cake batter. I can still feel it. I curl my fingers around 
the edge of the bench. Solid, like a handle of a mixer. 

I need my family. My one wish. I tap my finger on the bench as 
a golden-haired woman pushes a stroller in front of me. Not bright 
blue. No yellow stripe. But pink and green checkerboard. 

She stops and waves at the grinning faces on the playground 
while rocking the stroller. “A few more times down the slide, then 
we have to get home. Your little sister is going to need her nap.” 

My broken heart stutters to life as I lean forward. A round face 
with big brown eyes sits in the shade of the stroller. A sippy cup in 
hand, she bashes it against the tray in front of her, then rubs her 
eyes. 

Just like the first time I found her. 

I itch my arms. To get the blood off. To get the death off. 

The stroller-pusher takes a step towards the mulched area, her 
palm dropping from its place on the handle. 

Leaning forward, I slip my arms around her, my little girl, and 
pull her free. Her pink dress wrinkles under my embrace as I get up, 
turn, and walk away. Just like when I found her. 

“Hello, my girl. My Abby,” I whisper. 

She doesn’t cry, merely wraps her tiny hand in my hair and 
twists and tugs and twists. Because she loves me. 

And we'll run and hide. We’ll be together. No neighbors. No 
questions. 

My family. One I made because I had to. 

Just like the first time. 


Pumpkin Mom 


By Daniel Barnett 


“You did it,” says Officer Karen Reese. “You finally did it.” 

Helen-May Fairweather stares back at her from the holding 
cell. A dying cigarette smokes between her fingers. It’s burning her, 
has to be, but she doesn’t seem to notice. There’s blood on her 
cotton nightie and blue pajama bottoms. 

“Listen, I’m not mad. I ...” Reese doesn’t know what she is, 
except tired. It’s nine in the morning, but it feels as though a full 
week has passed in the four hours since her visit to the Fairweather 
Farm. When she speaks again, she speaks quietly, fidgeting with the 
knees of her slacks. “He was my brother, but I know how he was. 
Hell, he’s the reason I left so young, he and our dad. They, well, it 
doesn’t matter. I know, okay? I know. When Joey broke his arm 
falling out of bed, when Sarah turned up with those bruises at 
school, shit, I knew.” 


The tears start fast, and she wipes her cheeks hard, sucks in a 
deep breath, killing them young. 

“I’m sorry, Helen-May, I’m so sorry. I knew and I did nothing. I 
should have, Jesus, but you were all so quiet and I thought maybe it 
was in my head, maybe he changed and I was just being crazy.” 

Her sister-in-law, now ex-sister-in-law, talks for the first time 
since calling Officer Reese in the middle of the night to tell her that 
her brother was dead. “You never did want kids,” she says, just that 
and nothing else. 

Reese is startled. Then angry. It always comes back to this, 
with these people. As if a woman who doesn’t yearn for children is 
someone—something—to be distrusted. As if valuing your time is 
such a sin. She waits for Helen-May to bring up the divorce, item 
number two on the docket, but Helen-May says: 

“T never did either. Want kids. Well, I thought I did. I thought if 
I had kids, things would make sense. And Ted—he never did like 
wearing a mitt, said he couldn’t pitch right when his throwing arm 
was squeezed. So we have Joey, and I think to myself, I don’t feel 
no different, except maybe more tired, but he’s a boy and boys are 
always harder than girls, my mom said, and next time there’s Sarah, 
only she’s so loud, she won’t stop crying for nothing, and I don’t 
hate her ...I don’t feel anything. She’s just there. Like the T.V. when 
it’s getting static.” 

Reese has always suspected Helen-May was depressed, but she 
doesn’t believe this. “You’re in shock. Last night—I can’t imagine 
what you’re going through right now. Listen. Tell me what 
happened, and I’ll help you. There’s no reason for you to be in here 
if it was self-defense. Nobody’s going to blame you. You’re a mother 
—you had your kids to protect. You can go home. You can see 
them.” 

“I don’t think I want to see them,” says Helen-May. The 
cigarette is dead. Its ash is ready to crumble. “I don’t really care 
much what happens as long as I can sleep.” 

“Jesus! What are you saying? He hurt you, all right, or he was 
going to hurt you. You did what you had to do.” 

“I didn’t do nothing. I didn’t kill my husband.” 

“What do you mean you didn’t kill him? This ain’t no time to 
lie.” Officer Reese slips into the childhood dialect she tried so hard 
to leave behind when she ran off at sixteen. “You lie and it’s 
murder, it’s insanity, I don’t know what. You lie and you don’t get 
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out. 

“T didn’t kill my husband,” Helen-May states again. There’s a 
light in her eyes, a cold, mad spark. “The dog did. Star.” 

“Star is dead. She’s buried out in your yard, under the 
blackberry bush. Has been for two years. I helped Joey and Sarah 
put up her tombstone, for Christ’s sake.” 

“That’s the third time you’ve used the Lord’s name in vain.” 

Officer Reese launches to her feet. “Your husband was stabbed 
over ten times. By a kitchen knife. Your dead dog didn’t do that.” 

“She’s not dead anymore. She’s something else.” 

“Enough! You hear me? They’re going to take your kids away. 
You understand? You’ll end up in some padded room, if you’re 
lucky, and your boy and girl will get thrown into foster care.” 

“No, they won’t,” Helen-May says calmly. 

Reese floats back down to her chair. She knows Helen-May is 
right. God help her, but she knows Helen-May is right. 

“You need my statement,” says Helen-May. “I'll give it to you.” 

The widow begins her story, and Officer Reese is too exhausted 
to do anything but listen. 

“You remember how Star found us ...” 


Or rather, you remember that Star found us. Winter had walked in 
early that year, and a mean one at that. The kids had two pumpkins 
set out on the porch for Halloween—they always did love 
Halloween; got that from Ted, they did. There was a man who 
loved a trick, as long as the trick wasn’t on him. He’d cut up the 
faces of these pumpkins, one for Joey and one for Sarah. Mr. and 
Mrs. Teeth were their names and on the morning Star came to us, 
their mouths were full of little icicles that started dripping as the 
sun came up. 

Joey was out feeding the chickens before school and Sarah was 
out with him on account of chickens being her favorite thing in the 
world back then. No school for her yet—she was four, and she’d 


still put her shoes on the wrong feet if you weren’t watching. Well, I 
was inside making the coffee to wake up Ted (he’d been out late the 
night before) and then I hear laughing. It ain’t laughing like 
somebody said something funny. It’s like somebody’s getting tickled 
to death, and it’s too happy for that early. It gives me the willies. I 
run out without even a coat, and there in the coop is this black oil 
slick of a dog, flicking around and driving the hens wild. Joey and 
Sarah are chasing it, and they’re all having a grand old time, then 
the dog lets itself get caught and they start rolling around in the 
dirt. 

“Get that thing out of there!” I yell. “It’s scaring the chickens.” 

But they don’t listen, they never listen, and I’m scared of what 
will happen if Ted wakes up to this racket before he’s got coffee in 
him, so I run in myself and haul the kids out of the coop by their 
sleeves. The dog follows, easy as can be. It seems to know the party 
is over, at least for now, and it plops down panting as I get into it 
with the kids. 

“What’s this?” I say. 

“A dog,” says Sarah. She can be painfully literal. 

“IT can darn well see that! Where’d it come from and how’d it 
get into the coop?” 

Joey picks a feather off his shirt. “Just showed up.” 

“It just showed up,” I say, and look back at the mutt—it’s a 
mutt for sure, Labrador and Bloodhound, judging by its big ears and 
long snout. Its paws are too big for its body, and I guess it’s about 
one year old, which makes it seven in human years. Joey’s age. 
“Well. You can’t keep it.” 

The kids are devastated, but ’'m only saying what their dad 
will say. We’ve got eighteen chickens and two milk cows—or we 
did then, before we sent the lot off to slaughter last summer—but 
Ted just plain doesn’t like dogs. I don’t really care for them myself, 
to be honest. The bus comes for Joey, and Sarah locks herself in her 
room in tears after setting out a little water bowl on the porch. I 
make a call to the Atmans and the Diggins, seeing if they’re missing 
a dog. They aren’t, and they don’t want one either. Ted’s up now, 
and after two cups of his good friend Joe, he grabs the keys to his 
pickup and tells me he’ll take care of the dog. I don’t ask what he 
means—As the World Turns is on the T.V.—but when he comes back 
home later, he says he dumped the dog way, way off on the other 
side of town, there being no pound to go to. Well that was that, or 


so we thought until that evening when Sarah goes out to fetch the 
water bowl. The bowl is empty, and there’s the dog, curled up and 
fast asleep by the porch swing. Ted isn’t pleased. You’d think he’d 
been betrayed or something, he takes it being there so personally. 
He loads the dog into the pickup again and after an hour goes by, 
he returns, wearing a satisfied little smile. 

Next morning, the smile is gone. 

The dog is back. Its paws are bloodied and tears have frozen in 
the pink rims of its eyes. “Impossible,” he says. “Twenty miles. The 
damn thing walked twenty miles.” 

What they say is true. 

Dogs know their way home. 

My husband wouldn’t admit it, but he was a touch scared of 
the dog after that. Its return was a kind of miracle, and Ted had 
some room inside him to fear God. Not a full church, maybe, but at 
least a pew. Joey and Sarah named her Star, after the North Star 
that led the three wise men to Mary and Joseph. I wonder if Jesus 
ever cried all night, if his mother ever got tired of him. 

Anyhow, you knew Star. You were back from California after 
you left that Kevin guy. I’ll never understand why you did that, 
drop a nice guy like that, but we’re talking about the dog, not you. 
Like a nanny she was, always shepherding the kids around, licking 
their knees whenever they scraped them. When Ginny Grandma 
died and we all packed for her funeral, Star got so upset at the sight 
of the suitcases, she crawled into Joey’s and hid herself, trying to go 
along with him. No, she never did like letting those kids out of her 
sight. In the winter, they’d hike out in the woods, and Star would 
always come back white from getting hit with snowballs. Come 
spring, the three of them would eat the first sour pickings off the 
blackberry bush—the one under the oak, where Star is buried. That 
dog was crazy for those berries. She’d gobble them right off the 
branch until her mouth looked all wet with blood. 

When things warmed up, they’d go swimming down in the 
river. Sarah slipped one time where the water was deep, and Star 
dragged her out somehow, or so they said. The stories they’d tell 
about the dog, I wouldn’t be surprised if she sprouted wings and 
flew them to the moon. Joey started taking Star to the Masterfield’s 
place to hang out with their boy. Before her, he never would have 
gone there alone, because the road runs by the house where the 
Rilly kids live, and the Rilly kids are no good. But Star made him 


feel safe. He said if those Rillys ever messed with him, Star would 
eat them alive, and I believed she would try. To be loved like that, 
to feel loved like that, it made his voice crack with pride. 

She never did show her teeth, though. 

Not to them. 

It was May when it happened, but it already felt like June. The 
cows were gripey from the heat, and Ted, too, no fine mood he was 
in, I tell you. He’d been on the wagon for two months, and his 
knuckles were white from holding on so tight. I wished he’d hurry 
up and just fall off already. Drinking made him fun, nothing bad 
stuck to him. Anyway, Joey gets to feeling his oats one night, and 
he talks back to Ted about something, I don’t recall what. The 
weather changes in the room. The air gets real thick, like it does 
before a thunderstorm. I remember taking a big deep breath and 
feeling like the breath was taking me, it felt so heavy in my chest. 
Sarah shrinks down until her chin touches the table. Star lifts her 
head off the floor. But Joey, he doesn’t notice the line until he’s 
crossed it, and when Ted gets up from his chair, slow, slow, slow, 
the realization sets in on Joey’s face and he nearly kicks over his 
own chair turning to run. He makes it to the hall—the same hall 
where Ted is still lying, unless you all took away his body—before 
his father catches him by the wrist and twists him around to give 
him a slap. There’s a cracking sound. I hear it loud. Then I hear the 
growl. A streak traces across the house, a streak like the kind left by 
a shooting star, but black, and jaws clamp shut around the hand 
that had grabbed Joey. Ted screams and shakes at Star, beats her 
over the head, flings her around, but she doesn’t want to let go and 
can’t be made to. He lugs her outside by the bleeding leash his wrist 
and arm have become, and pretty soon there’s a couple shots from 
the pistol he keeps out in the shed. By the time I get back from the 
hospital with Sarah and Joey, a grave has been dug out under the 
oak tree, by the blackberry bush. 

You know the rest about all that. We told you Star didn’t wake 
up one morning, and you helped the kids put up a marker on 
account of Sarah being too little and Joey having a cast on his arm. 
Do you remember what you wrote on the tombstone? You wrote, 
“She always came back,” and wherever she went, she must have 
been far, terribly far, because it took her over two years to find her 
way home. 


without a word, and Helen-May doesn’t try to stop her, but Reese 
pauses at the swinging door. Past this point is the precinct and her 
office, where Joey and Sarah are sleeping off their many troubles. 
Reese isn’t ready to go out there yet. 
She walks back to the holding cell, sits down, and lets the 
widow finish her tale. 


but it’s just empty time, dark hours spinning around inside my 
eyelids. I’m lying there—this is yesterday, Halloween Eve—and the 
quiet in the house settles on me. It’s too quiet for a weekend 
afternoon. So I pick myself up and leave. Outside’s gray as a lint 
trap, and the trees are losing leaves so fast I can hear them fall. It 
sounds like the woods are saying, “shhhhhhh,” to the world and the 
world is listening. Then the singing comes to me, soft, from over the 
hill. 


“Little berries, big berries, 
blackberry blood.” 


The kids are sitting out under the oak, by a pile of sticks. I can 
see Star’s grave, and something strikes me wrong about that. Since 
she was buried, the blackberry bush got bigger and heavier, 
creeping itself around her tombstone until she was all swallowed 
up. It’s like she was feeding it, and I guess she probably was. My 


eyes go back to the sticks, and I realize they’re all that’s left of the 
bush. The kids have rooted it up and broken it down into pieces. 
There’s another, smaller pile of browning leaves, and a pile of 
clothes. Boots, trousers, and what looks like Ted’s flannel coat. Then 
there’s the pumpkin. Ted must have bought it for the kids, only it’s 
strange they didn’t ask for two this year. It’s the biggest pumpkin 
I’ve ever seen outside a fair, and the green stem on top looks sharp 
enough to jab out an eye. 


“She loves to trick, she loves to treat, 
her kisses are wet and so, so sweet.” 


Sarah’s the one singing. She’s got her black hair in braids that 
sway at her knobby shoulders. Her hands are stained purple all the 
way to the fingernails, and in her lap is a mound of blackberries— 
overripe, oozy blackberries, the last of an unusually late harvest. 
Nobody eats them anymore, so there’s plenty left. She’s crushing the 
berries and rubbing their skin and juice all over the sticks. 
Anointed, the sticks go into a new pile. 

“What’re you doing?” I say. 

“Making Pumpkin Mom,” says Sarah. Joey doesn’t say a thing. 
He’s been so glum lately—they both have—and I don’t know how to 
feel around them. Them being sad makes it harder to feel myself. 

“Pumpkin Mom,” I say. 

“Yeah. We dreamed of her. She’s dark and sweet on the inside, 
like blackberries, and she’s creaky when she walks, because she’s 
full of sticks.” 

“Oh. That’s nice.” My feet are getting cold. I forgot to put on 
shoes. 

“She kissed me in my sleep, and pumpkin seeds fell out of her 
mouth. She has a funny mouth.” 

“Not scary?” 

“No. Funny.” 

“You dreamed of her, too?” I ask Joey, and he shrugs. He’s 
whittling the end of a thick, straight branch that used to belong to 
the oak tree. His pocket knife is having more fun than him. I shiver. 
It really is getting cold. “You better not be using your dad’s clothes 
without his permission.” 

“He said we could,” Sarah tells me. “He’s going to cut Pumpkin 
Mom a face tonight when he gets back from fixing that old fence.” 


“Tf it’s a mom, why not use my clothes?” 

“Because your clothes aren’t right. All her insides would fall 
out.” 

The wind lifts my nightgown and I remember I’m not wearing 
underwear. “You must think I’m a pretty bad mom if you’ve got to 
build a new one.” 

I wait for an answer. I don’t get an answer. I go inside. 

By nighttime, Pumpkin Mom is on her feet. Her boots are filled 
with rocks to weigh her down, and she’s got tight bundles of sticks 
all wrapped together with twine inside her legs. Her arms are made 
the same way, and her long twig fingers are stuffed into gloves. 
There’s so many leaves under her buttoned jacket that she looks 
bosomy, and in places blackberry juice bleeds darkly through the 
flannel. Last of all there’s her head. Joey made the oak branch into 
a backbone, and he stuck her head on the sharp end. The pumpkin 
is all ready for its face when Ted comes home, happy drunk. He 
must have gotten kidnapped by a bar on his way back from fixing 
the fence. 

“Well, look at that!” He whistles, and he has to stare up a little, 
because Pumpkin Mom is taller than him. “This’ll scare the pants off 
the trick ‘r treaters, that’s for damn sure. We can stick her in the 
corner of the porch, so you can’t see her until you come up the 
steps, and then, Boo! They’ll wet themselves.” 

Nobody reminds him we’ve never had trick ‘r treaters. Not out 
here. Swaying gently, he plucks the head off Pumpkin Mom and 
parks at the kitchen table with a butcher knife. You know the one. 
You’ve probably got it in a little baggy somewhere, and you’ll find 
my fingerprints all over it. Not like that proves anything. Ted starts 
sawing. Sarah peers over his shoulder after a few seconds and says, 
“That’s not her mouth! You’re supposed to make it funny!” 

Ted just laughs and keeps carving. He’s three jagged fangs in 
and onto the fourth when Sarah comes around him and wails. 

“That’s scary, not funny, youre doing it all wrong.” 

Ted is never wrong, not in his house, and all the loosey goosey 
drunk cheer in the world can’t keep his temper in check. He pinches 
her a bad one. I can see the skin on her arm going an angry purple 
as soon as his fingers let go. She yells in surprise—the hurt hasn’t 
set in yet, but it will after a moment, and then she'll be crying like a 
little baby, like all of this isn’t her fault. But before that happens, 
Ted stands up from the table. He smacks the head back on Pumpkin 


Mon, the knife sticking from its half-finished mouth. “I don’t get no 
damn thanks around here,” he says, and bangs out the front door. 
No one moves for a bit. Joey might be able to do up the thing’s 
face, but he won’t. He knows better. That knife is a challenge. Ted’ll 
come back around to check on his handiwork, and if someone has 
patched up his mess for him, he’ll take it personally. 

The knife stays buried. Joey puts an arm over his sister, who’s 
crying now. He’s staring at me. But I’m staring at Pumpkin Mom. I 
could swear her head has turned my way, just a little. She has no 
eyes, but I can feel her looking at me. One of her twiggy fingers 
twitches inside its glove. 

I didn’t see that, I tell myself. 

I go to bed. It’s only seven, but I’m very tired. 

Sleep doesn’t come, though things do get softer around the 
edges, which is nice. For a while there’s Joey’s voice in the living 
room. He’s reading Something Wicked this Way Comes to his sister, 
and at first she’s still crying, but eventually she calms down. I listen 
as a set of footsteps passes my room—one set, extra heavy, moving 
down the hall. Sarah has fallen asleep, and Joey is carrying her to 
bed. He comes back out to turn off the lights. I don’t see the house 
get darker—my eyes are closed—but I feel it. Click. Click. Click. 
Then there’s nothing for a long time, and I drift through the cracks 
in the walls, out to the oak tree and down into the grave soil under 
the blackberry bush, where thirsty roots sip the darkness. Suddenly, 
there’s a body in bed next to me. The body is shaking. Ted has come 
home and something’s got him afraid. He says, “Bet they think 
they’re funny, little shits. Setting that damn thing out on the porch 
to scare me. Came up the steps and it’s just standing there in the 
corner, like it’s been waiting for me to come home. I’ve half a mind 
to get my belt out right now. You better not’ve put them up to it, 
Helen-May. Helen-May, you listening?” 

I am, but [’m sure trying not to. What he said is like a cold 
fingernail that won’t stop tickling my neck, because I listened to 
Joey go to bed and not once did he step onto the porch, so he 
couldn’t have taken Pumpkin Mom out there. My body wants to 
squeeze into a tight ball, but I don’t let it, and pretty soon Ted has 
traded in his shaking for snores. 

There’s no other sound until the screen door opens. 

Until the creaks. 

Some are soft, and some are softer. Some go on forever, 


stretching themselves out thin until they die. They’re moving 
through the house, moving closer, and underneath them I hear a 
low grinding, like rocks rubbing inside boots. 

She’s dark and sweet on the inside, like blackberries, and she’s 
creaky when she walks, because she’s full of sticks. 

The doorknob turns and something comes into the bedroom. 

It’s breathing, or trying to. I can hear the air struggle to escape, 
like its mouth is too small, or clogged. Whatever it is stops at the 
foot of the bed, and I tell myself I’m not going to look, but when the 
next creak comes, low and horrible, I do. 

Pumpkin Mom is there. 

She’s a tall shadow in the dark, and her head is a strange, 
curving gleam in the moonlight coming through the window. The 
butcher knife sticks from her unfinished face. Her left arm lifts 
slowly, and her twig fingers creak shut around the handle. She 
begins to saw. To carve. Pumpkin seeds fall out of her widening 
mouth. Her breathing grows louder. Becomes panting. 

That’s when the switch inside my brain—the same switch that 
has kept me awake so long—turns off. I fall asleep. I dream of that 
Halloween day four years ago when Star first came to us. Only she 
is no pup in the dream. She’s full grown, old enough to be a mother, 
and she is so, so angry. 

Ted’s scream wakes me. 

The butcher knife is buried inside his chest, and Pumpkin Mom 
is leering over him. Seedy muck drools from her lopsided open grin, 
and Sarah was right. Her mouth is funny. Ted shoves her as he rolls 
out of bed. She tumbles. She may be tall, but she’s mostly stuffing. 
Her body contorts on the floor, twists and jerks. I can hear the pop- 
pop of sticks breaking as she rises to all fours. Ted gets to his feet. 
He stumbles for the door. He doesn’t make it. Pumpkin Mom takes 
two clumsy but terribly fast strides and leaps onto his back with a 
snarl. She’s coming apart on the inside. She sounds like the woods 
in a high wind. Her hand finds the knife in Ted’s chest and drags it 
out, shoves it back in. They stagger out of the bedroom. 

I’m up and following before I realize I’ve stood at all. 

The two of them crash from wall to wall, like they’re drunk, 
and maybe Ted still is. Blood gushes from each new hole the knife 
leaves in him. Halfway to the kid’s room, he goes down in a heap. 
Pumpkin Mom continues to snarl. There are sticks jutting through 
the sleeves of her flannel coat, and brown leaves, blackberry leaves, 


poke out of her collar in a scruff. She stabs my husband’s body—it 
is just a body now—and I’m close enough to catch the splashes. 
They’re warm. She doesn’t get any blood on herself, though. She’s 
behind him, almost hugging him, as she lets air into his throat, his 
lungs, his belly. At last she’s done. It takes her a long time to wiggle 
out from under him, and an even longer time to right herself. The 
knife shines darkly in her bunched fist. She drops it and turns the 
other way, swaying like gravity’s wrong. I step over Ted. I follow 
her into the kid’s bedroom. 

They’re sound asleep—they don’t know how lucky they are to 
sleep so deeply. Pumpkin Mom is quiet now. Her panting has all but 
stopped. She leans over Sarah and touches her wet mouth to the 
girl’s forehead, leaving a few pumpkin seeds where she lays her 
kiss. She does the same to Joey. Then she goes to the spot between 
their beds where Star used to sleep and curls herself on the floor 
with brittle, aching slowness, like an old, old dog settling down for 
the night. 


“She’s still there, far as I know,” says Helen-May. “I left the room 
and took the knife back to the kitchen. Didn’t seem right leaving it 
there on the floor. Then I called you. Did you see her? Did you see 
Pumpkin Mom when you went to get the kids?” 

Officer Reese can’t remember. Their bedroom had been dark, 
and she had been distracted. By her brother’s mutilated body 
outside the door. By her task of waking the children and leading 
them out of the house. She had asked them to put on their shoes 
and shut their eyes, but the carpet was wet, and they must have felt 
the threads squish beneath their feet. 

She doesn’t answer the insane woman’s final question. She 
stands up from her chair and goes, tottering like the vengeful 
creature of Helen-May’s wild, broken imagination. By the time she 
gets to her office, she is steady on her feet. Herself again. 

The lights are off inside, and the lumps on the floor are still. 


She decides to let them sleep a little longer. As she closes the door, 
she hears a small voice from Sarah’s sleeping bag, 


“She loves to trick, she loves to treat, 
her kisses are wet and so, so sweet.” 


The Fairweather Farm is a shadow under the new sun. The 
empty chicken coop and barn are so quiet Officer Reese wants to 
hum to make up for them, but she doesn’t have the energy. 

She’s here because it’s her responsibility. 

Ted’s body has been taken, but the mess remains. In the dim 
light, his blood is as dark as blackberries. 

Officer Reese steps around the puddles. Pumpkin Mom is the 
first thing she sees when she enters the kid’s bedroom. She stops at 
the sight of it lying there, between the beds, but it’s just a thing. A 
bag of sticks. Still, she can’t help herself. She goes to it. Crouches 
down. The gloves on its hands are black, and she cannot tell if there 
is blood on them. She lifts its heavy head and turns the face toward 
hers. The mouth is half fangs and half grin. It’s not making any 
sound. Of course it’s not. Reese lays the head back down and goes 
to the closet for Sarah and Joey’s suitcases, which she drags out into 
the center of the room and begins to pack with clothes. The kids 
will need them. They will need food, too. What do kids even eat 
these days? 

Officer Reese claps a hand over her mouth. She runs to the 
bathroom to be sick, but nothing comes up no matter how hard she 
tries. She’s spent. Finally, she splashes cold water on her face and 
returns down the hall. 

The bigger suitcase, Joey’s suitcase, is closed. It wasn’t closed 
when she left. Seeing it like that speeds up Reese’s heart and makes 
her blind to the rest of the room. She kneels. Opens it. Curled 
inside, her body jumbled and pointed underneath the flannel jacket, 
the trousers, is Pumpkin Mom. 

“She always came back,” Reese whispers. 

After a while, she closes the suitcase and zips it up. Today is 
Halloween, after all, and she’s only an aunt ... 

The kids will need a mother. 


Soul to Keep 


By Emily Ruth Verona 


Selling your soul is nonrefundable. Mia Hanning knew this from 
experience. When she was only sixteen, her little brother fell into a 
lake. Sank like a stone. It was pretty bad...he wasn’t breathing 
when they pulled him out and even after they got the water out of 
his lungs, they still didn’t know if he’d ever wake up again—and so 
Mia went to a crossroads and offered up her soul in exchange for 
her brother’s life. The demon at this crossroads accepted the terms 
of her offer, as any good demon would be inclined to do. The very 
next morning, Mia’s brother woke in the hospital. Safe. Sound. 
Secure. 

The family considered it a miracle. Mia knew better. 

Living with the knowledge of what she’d done wasn’t as 
paralyzing as one might imagine. Nothing in her day-to-day life 
changed. She continued to go to school. See friends. Apply to 


college. She wanted to study folklore, maybe become a professor on 
the subject. After all, it’s not like she had to relinquish her soul 
right away. She had time. A life to live. The demon with whom 
she’d dealt only got hold of her precious soul once she died...and 
she wasn’t dead yet—yet being the fundamental factor. 

Seven years after her brother nearly drowned, three months 
after her own twenty-third birthday, Mia Hanning was in a car 
accident. A little gray truck ran a red light and Mia’s sedan went 
careening off the road. It was a brutal, bloody scene. Steam 
everywhere. Smoke. Broken glass. In addition to having nine broken 
bones and a collapsed lung, Mia’s heart actually stopped beating 
while the paramedics were pulling her out of the wreck. She was 
legally dead for almost two minutes. 

Afterwards, her family felt blessed. Another miracle, they 
declared! A true miracle. But again, Mia knew better. 

Even instantaneous change doesn’t feel instantaneous. It takes 
time. Much like erosion. At first, everything hurt. Her bones. Her 
brain. Her body. But over time, parts of that body began to heal. 
Her bruises faded. Her bones regenerated. But something inside of 
Mia Hanning was off-kilter. For days—weeks—months after the 
accident she was haunted by a persistent dizziness, as if she’d stood 
up too quickly over and over and over again. There was a constant, 
gaping rhythm to this sensation. The stronger her body got the 
more forcefully this dizziness pulsed inside of her. It sent prickles 
through her hands and feet, arms and legs. She was exactly the 
same as she’d been before except for the fact that she was 
completely different. 

It took a while for Mia to piece it together—that there was an 
instability humming inside of her that had not existed before. She 
found herself suddenly incompatible with elements of daily life. 
Lights often burnt out in her presence. Computers would stall or 
freeze up when she tried to use them for too long. Then, of course, 
there were the birds. An omen so cliché, she knew it must be true. 
The birds, they flocked to her—circled overhead in alarming packs. 
Waiting. Watching. Eager to scavenge at any bit of her that might 
pull loose. 

Sure enough, that crossroads demon had done due diligence. 
And it had kept tabs. When her heart stopped that day by the side 
of the road, the demon came and collected what was owed. Only, 
death had not been the end for Mia Hanning. The demon took her 


soul, but when the EMT brought her back...well, a sold soul is 
nonrefundable. Nontransferable. No returns, take-backs, or do- 
overs. 

Mia had paid her debt, one from which she’d known there’d be 
no escape, only—now—she had escaped. She still had her life. Or 
what was left of it. Without a soul, there wasn’t much else keeping 
her together. No love. No hate. No good. No bad. She remembered 
caring about things the way some people recall dreams—she was 
familiar with all the sensations, but she could no longer produce 
them organically. She could fake interest in her friends—in her 
family, but it wasn’t the same. She was a woman transposed. A very 
convincing lie, but a lie all the same. 

Sometimes, Mia was certain she could feel her soul out there 
somewhere—deep in the depths of hell, paying for her sins. It ached 
like a phantom limb. At night she would dream of it—night terrors 
filled with darkness and blood—so much blood she could taste it. 
She’d wake screaming—terrified. It was the only time she ever felt 
anything. 

Her little brother, Alex—the one she’d sold her soul to save— 
was the only person who knew about the crossroads deal. He was a 
man now, or close enough anyway. A small-town cop who still 
couldn’t cook and shared an apartment with two roommates just as 
disheveled and helpless as he. Mia had never meant to share the 
truth with him. The confession was one induced by too much 
emptiness and solitude and tequila. Lots and lots of tequila. 

He hadn’t believed her at first—who would? But once she told 
him what to look for—the lights, the birds—he'd started to see the 
patterns. The abnormalities in her person that couldn’t quite be 
explained. Everyone else believed the changes in her were the result 
of head trauma, irreparable physiological damage caused by the 
accident. In a sense, that was true. Alex stood by her, though, even 
when she stopped reaching out to her parents and friends. And he 
continued to visit her—even though his presence never really 
seemed to matter to her one way or another. 

It was during one of his unscheduled breakfast drop-bys that 
Mia first brought up the Davidson case. “How many does that 
make?” she asked, stirring the contents of her mug diligently. 

“Three,” said Alex. “Why?” 

“No reason.” 

“You always have a reason,” he said. 


Mia shrugged, her brown eyes flicking upward. “Do I?” 

“And you never ask about work.” 

“It’s a shocking case,” she noted. “Like you said, three people 
are dead...” 

She’d overshot with that word. Shocking. Three. Fifty. A 
hundred. It didn’t make a difference to her how many people were 
dead and Alex knew that. It bothered him, the way she always 
sounded so indifferent regardless of the subject. He knew she 
couldn’t help it and at least she was honest enough with him not to 
pretend, like she still did with their parents...but it still set him on 
edge. He shifted his weight uncomfortably and the chair beneath 
creaked. “How’d you even hear?” 

Mia Hanning was not a woman of the world. She sold her own 
produce, which was grown and picked on the half acre behind her 
house. She didn’t have a computer and the only places she ever 
went were the grocery store and the garden center. “I read the 
paper,” she replied. “What do you think he’s looking for?” 

“He? You mean the twisted fuck who—” Alex stopped short, on 
instinct, forgetting that nothing he could say or do could possibly 
alarm his sister. Nonetheless, decorum remained lodged in his 
throat. 

She watched his face change from flustered to ashamed to 
resigned. “He still in holding?” 

“Mia...” 

“Is he?” 

“Mia...no.” 

He knew what she was asking. He knew what she was asking 
even before she asked it. And he knew he was going to give it to 
her, despite the fuss he’d make. Because he owed his sister a debt— 
one he’d never know how to repay. That meant he could never say 
no to anything. And so he never did. 


It wasn’t the way Gregory Davidson had killed his victims. It was 


what he did afterwards...digging around their insides. Like he was 
looking for something. That was what had first drawn Mia’s 
attention. She herself had experienced the same impulse, on 
occasion, though she’d never acted on it. There was no point. Non- 
transferable. Non-refundable. This guy should have known better... 
so why didn’t he? 

Mia could tell that having her in the station put Alex on edge. 
He kept looking at her like she might break, doing that little jittery 
finger twitch thing he did when he was nervous. 

He had nothing to worry about. Getting her in didn’t require 
grand, jewel-heist level plotting. The sheriff was out for lunch and 
the deputy was a quiet, good-natured fellow who trusted Alex 
enough—green as he was—with a long leash. Alex had been able to 
escort his sister inside and back to the holding tank with relatively 
little pushback. The only thing that seemed to be getting in his way 
was himself, but Mia had anticipated that from the beginning. 

About fifteen feet from the cell Alex stopped, steered Mia by 
the arm over to the side. “Are you sure you want to do this?” he 
asked, whispering. Mia could have giggled; she knew her old self 
would have and so she almost did. But her brother didn’t like when 
she faked and she wasn’t about to make him more uncomfortable 
than he was already. 

She pushed a stray curl of long, dark hair away from her face. 
“You should wait here,” she told him, looking down at the floor to 
mark the spot. She didn’t want Alex too close—not if she wanted 
this guy to talk about anything of worth. 

Alex opened his mouth, brought his teeth down hard against 
his bottom lip and nodded with a grimace. Mia gave him a 
reassuring pat on the forearm and walked the remaining length of 
the hall herself. 

The guy in the cell didn’t look particularly rattled by their 
entrance. Mia hadn’t expected him to be. She wouldn’t be rattled if 
she were the one in there. “Hello,” she said, stopping near the bars. 
She did not introduce herself. Did not ask his name. Alex had given 
her the basics. Gregory Davidson: forty-nine years old...five-foot- 
six...165 lbs....brown hair...blue eyes. There was nothing similar to 
Mia’s car accident in his medical history, but she didn’t necessarily 
expect there to be. 

Gregory Davidson looked up at her like someone who has 
forgotten to close the bathroom door, tilting his head as if it might 


help him take her in better. When he didn’t speak, she waited. She 
was good at waiting. Had made a life of waiting. “You a lawyer?” 
he asked at last. 

“No.” 

“Detective?” 

“No.” 

“Then what are you?” 

It was a good question, one Mia had asked herself more than 
once. What was a human devoid of the qualities which made her 
human? She stole a glance over her shoulder at Alex. He was 
fidgeting. She gestured with her eyes for him to leave, but he either 
didn’t understand what she was suggesting or was pretending not to 
understand. Her eyes flicked back to Gregory Davidson, who 
seemed neither content nor impatient with the lull in conversation. 
“I...” remembering her brother, Mia took a step closer to the cell 
and lowered her voice. “I want to ask you about what you did.” 

“So, youre a reporter then?” 

“No.” 

The puzzled lines of his face deepened. 

“You cut them open,” she said, unblinking. “The way you cut 
them open...why did you do that?” 

He eyed her—not like an innocent man or a guilty man, but 
like one who can’t quite figure out what there is to be gained by 
either party in furthering such a discussion. Gregory Davidson took 
a few lazy steps from one side of the cell to the other, then sat 
himself down on the bench up against the wall and watched Mia 
watch him. 

“Did you find anything?” she asked. 

He tilted his head again. 

“In the hearts,” she clarified. 

“What’s it to you?” 

“] think you were looking for something specific,” Mia 
explained. “And I want to know if you found what you were looking 
for.” 

At this, he smirked. “You’re a shrink.” 

“No such luck.” 

He rose to his feet, moved forward, then took a step back, 
distancing himself. His shoulders loosened. He rubbed a hand across 
his unshaven face, his features fighting against a yawn. Or maybe 
he was just resisting the urge to spit. Or swear. The more time Mia 


spent here, the surer she was that her assumption had been correct. 
Skeptically, Gregory Davidson arched an eyebrow. “Priest?” 

“A priest can’t help you,” she assured him. 

“Yeah? How would you know?” 

“Because he couldn’t help me either.” 

This earned his interest. His lips parted, then closed again. 

“T tried a Rabbi, too. And a Shaman. And a psychic...who said 
she heard ghosts through the radio.” 

His weight shifted, from one knee to the other. It looked like he 
maybe half-believed it, but this wasn’t the sort of subject one 
broaches with maybes. He said nothing. 

“So,” she sighed. “Did you find anything?” 

Restless, Gregory Davidson approached the front of the cell, 
turned away; he paced a little but, ultimately, returned to the bars. 
He was close enough now that Mia could see the whites of his eyes 
quite clearly—the directions in which the veins behind those whites 
ran. She could smell something on him, onions, maybe, from when 
they’d brought him lunch. She could hear Alex breathing behind 
her, drawing taut puffs of stale air in and out of his nose. A half- 
grin hooked in the corner of Gregory Davidson’s mouth. “What if I 
did?” he asked. He was large up close, broad shouldered and tall. 
Mia realized that she was looking up at him and the smudge of 
amusement in his gaze should have made her uneasy, but it didn’t. 
It couldn't. 

“They say the heart is the window to the soul,” she remarked 
casually, though there was nothing casual about it. And the flippant 
air in her tone could not mask that fact. She’d done research over 
the years. Plenty of it. There are more than a few cultures that 
believe the soul resides, through a physical manifestation, inside the 
human body. Some say the soul can be found in the abdomen, but 
most consider the heart to be the likeliest source. 

He shrugged. “And?” 

Mia shrugged right back. “Is it? You cut open their hearts, 
practically turned them inside out. You must have been looking for 
something.” 

He snorted irritably, the first definitive sign of emotion he’d 
shown. 

“Tt’s not in there, believe me, and even if it was...it’s not like 
you can put it on like a borrowed sweater.” 

He muttered a swear that made Alex tense. 


“Tell me,” she continued. “How did you manage to lose it in 
the first place?” 

“Lose what?” 

“Your soul.” 

He scowled. It was an ugly, brutish look with just a touch of 
defensiveness to it. 

“What?” asked Mia. “You want me to mind my own business?” 

He didn’t say anything and this annoyed her, because she’d 
been waiting for his response more intently than she’d realized. 
Gregory Davidson took another sneering glance at Alex. 

She looked over her shoulder. “Go,” she told her brother. He 
opened his mouth to protest, but she stared long and hard through 
him. “You're a distraction. Go.” 

Alex squeezed his hands into fists. Swallowed hard. Turned 
around. Mia wanted to believe that it was brotherly trust and 
respect which sent him back into the station, but it was fear. They 
both knew it. The way Mia could get—the way subjects, such as this 
one, drew her in—it frightened him. 

At last alone, Mia returned her attention to Gregory Davidson. 
He was picking at some dirt under his thumbnail. She knew he 
expected her to speak and so she said nothing, waiting for him to 
tire of the quiet and engage. He still refused to say anything, but 
with increasing frequency he was watching Mia beneath lowered 
eyes. He was curious, if nothing else. When the human body doesn’t 
have a soul, curiosity is one of the few sensations that remains 
largely intact. It isn’t about good or bad, right or wrong. Curiosity 
isn’t pain or pleasure, it’s an itch; and the urge to scratch remains 
forever tempting. 

Mia pretended to study the bars between them; thick, strong 
bars that would grant comfort to a woman more susceptible to fear. 
But the bars didn’t reassure Mia. In fact, she found them 
inconvenient. There was no way Alex was going to come back and 
let her into the cell, though. “Why did you keep looking?’ she 
asked, for that was what she most wanted to understand. When he 
didn’t catch her drift, she went on. “When you dug around that first 
heart and found nothing, why try again?” 

He shrugged. “Why not?” 

Mia could think of a few reasons why, but they were of no 
concern to this man. And if she was being honest, she understood. 
He had nothing to lose from trying again—nothing to lose, but 


everything to gain. 

“You miss the way you were before,” she observed quietly. The 
bare bulb above her head flickered as if they were in some cheap, 
scary movie. They glanced up in tandem to observe it. Mia 
wondered if it was their proximity, what might happen if she 
continued to stand there with him. 

When she met his eye again, his expression hardened, rough 
and impassive. “Who’s the kid?” he asked. It took Mia a moment to 
realize what he meant and when she did realize it, she held back on 
providing an answer. “The one who let you in here,” he continued, 
as if perhaps she hadn’t understood. But they both knew this was 
just pretense. 

Mia leaned in close—too close—to the bars. Beneath the onions 
she could smell his unwashed hair, which carried the stale odor of a 
bedraggled garage. Gasoline and spider webs. “How long have you 
been this way?” she asked earnestly. 

He looked Mia up and down shrewdly. “Longer than you,” he 
said. 

She smirked, doubtful. 

“You don’t believe me.” 

She arched an eyebrow. “Would you believe you?” 

He said nothing. 

“And the hearts...have you been doing all that business the 
whole time?” 

Gregory Davidson wandered back over the bench at the far end 
of the cell, took a seat with a sigh. “Naw, that’s just something new 
I’ve been trying.” 

A note pulled tight in her voice. “You’ve tried other things?” 

He smirked. “You’re just a baby.” 

Mia’s back straightened. “What else have you tried?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” he said, dragging a sleeve across his face. His 
shoulders slumped. “None of it worked.” 

A look of what must have been disdain bled across Mia’s face, 
because the prisoner shot up real quick, as if she’d done something 
unforgivable to him. The lights dimmed, went out, popped back on 
again with a grumble. “What do you know?” he sneered. “You’ve 
been like this, what? Three years? Four?” 

Mia felt a pang of jealousy for his rage. When was the last time 
she’d felt anything that strong? The envy shone bright in her eyes 
and he snickered. 


“Sure,” he said. “You don’t care now, but do you know what 
happens over time? The body ain’t built to last like this. It’s like 
going without food or water; eventually, you start to fall apart.” 

Could that really be such a bad thing? Falling apart? It had to 
be better than stasis. Mia tilted her head back, as if waiting for him 
to go ahead and actually surprise her. 

“It’s like needles in your bones,” he said. 

“Maybe you deserve that.” 

“It’s not just you,” he assured her. “The world isn’t built to 
work with people like us in it, either.” He cast a caustic look at the 
light, which had begun to flicker again. “That’s just the start, baby 
girl. Life needs to restore order. It’s the natural way of things.” 

There was nothing natural about the world. Mia knew that 
much. “And you think stealing—you think that’s the answer?” 

“It’s us or them.” 

Us. The word rang in Mia’s ears. Hot and heavy. Sticky. Us. It 
sizzled. Steamed. Dried out and flaked across her brain like dead 
skin. As the word broiled in her head a look of cool, calm 
amazement touched his face. 

“You think it should be them,” he said, surprised. “Don’t you?” 

Mia had never considered who deserved what or when or why. 
She had logic on her side. She’d sold her soul to save her brother. 
She’d traded herself in. If she tried to undo that then what was the 
point of having done it in the first place? 

And this was the question which nicked a vein. She understood 
why she’d done what she did—on an intellectual level, she could 
comprehend the emotional motivation—but what did she think of it 
now? The choice she’d made. Was it still so important to her? She 
couldn’t tell. She couldn’t feel those feelings anymore. She could 
only rely on the familiarity of those memories. It guided her like 
autopilot. 

“How’d you die?” she asked, but the words were weak and raw 
in her throat. 

Gregory came forward, wrapped his big hands around the bars 
and leaned his forehead against them. “You don’t care,” he said, his 
voice dropping low. “So, why don’t you ask the question you really 
want to be asking?” 

Mia bit down on the inside of her lip. What did he sell his soul 
for, had it been worth it? Only, she had her answer, didn’t she? Not 
about why he did it, but the other part. If it had really been worth 


it, then this man wouldn’t be pulling out hearts like jigsaw pieces 
trying to rearrange himself, trying to undo what he’d gone and 
done. 

He pushed his face harder against the bars, flesh pulling taut, 
making his eyes look huge. “Tell me, baby girl,” he said in a 
hushed, intimate tone that would have made the old Mia’s skin 
crawl. “What is it you’re really doing here?” 

Before Mia could answer, the light bulb, which had been 
flickering above them, burst. At first, she thought it was because 
she’d been there for too long. Their proximity was amplifying the 
wrongness which hounded. She took a step back and Gregory 
Davidson laughed. “What? You don’t know how to do that?” he 
nodded at the burst bulb. Winked. 

There was a thump—something small, but fast hitting the roof 
of the building hard as hale. More followed. Thump. Thump. Thump. 
Mia didn’t need to see to know they were dead birds dropping. She 
could feel it. 

One by one, the lights leading down the hall exploded with a 
squealing hiss, tiny shards of glass sprinkling to the floor like fresh 
snow. It wasn’t her. It wasn’t them. He was doing it. He was doing it 
all by himself. An alarm sounded somewhere in the building— 
somewhere farther away, but before Mia could discern what was 
happening, Alex came barreling clumsily through the double doors. 
Mia watched him like one might watch a bird in the sky: as if he 
were a distant, fluttering creature whose movements had little 
impact on her own. Two more officers came in behind Alex, but he 
reached her first. “Come on,” he insisted, grabbing her by the arm. 

“What’s happened?” 

“Come on,” he pulled harder, nearly dragging her along. 
“Before I have to explain what you’re doing back here to the 
deputy...” 

One of the officers was telling Gregory Davidson to move to the 
bench at the end of the cell, sit on his hands. Mia went to shout, but 
Alex spun her around forcefully. “Let’s go!” 

They were three feet from the double doors when the first shot 
rang out, clear and crystal. 

They spun back around just in time to see Gregory Davidson, 
having already shot one of the officers in the leg with the officer’s 
own gun, take aim and shoot the second officer in the shoulder. 
Before Mia could grab her brother, he was launching himself 


forward, fumbling for his weapon. Only, Gregory was fast. And 
before any more could be done, Mia and her brother both had their 
arms up in defensive helplessness. 

Mia inched forward. She could see Alex’s shoulders heaving up 
and down nervously. One of the injured officers was screaming, but 
she couldn’t tell which one. Gregory Davidson smirked, pivoting the 
gun in her direction. It was only to keep her still, though. She could 
see that. Because he had no interest—no need—to rip her open and 
study her heart. And just as quickly as she realized this fact, she 
realized what it was he intended to do. 

Her heart was no good, but the rest were. The hearts of these 
men. Of Alex. 

Mia jumped only half a second before Gregory Davidson 
squeezed the trigger, throwing her body into his brother’s arms. He 
caught her in a hug, her fingers digging into his shoulders. The 
posing itself—the show of immense feeling it suggested—was 
almost outrageous in its cartoonishness. He’d been aiming for Alex. 
He had intended to kill Alex. 

Two more gunshots. The officer who’d been hit in the shoulder 
had managed to get his gun and put two bullets in Gregory 
Davidson, who dropped like a stone. 

Mia didn’t see any of this, though. No. Instead, her vision went 
in and out of focus and her grip on Alex’s shoulders loosened as she 
fell to the floor. Blood pooled beneath her on the floor, sticky as it 
seeped across the back of her shirt. As Alex leaned over her, her 
blurry vision saw no trace of blood on his clothes. The bullet hadn’t 
gone through her then. It was still lodged in her abdomen, wreaking 
havoc on her insides. She wasn’t sure, but a smell like burning hair 
filled her mouth. She could taste it. Relief. Was this relief? Maybe, 
but the sensation was too obscure—too inert from disuse—to know 
for certain. 

By the time Alex was kneeling on the floor at her side, Mia 
couldn’t see anymore. There was only that sensation, faint and 
fleeting and unstable as it was. As if she’d been holding her breath 
and now, for the first time in a long time, she could exhale again. 

She’d paid her debt and this time it would stick. It would. 
Because what had it all been for if not to protect her brother? Save 
him. As long as he was safe the deal which she’d made all those 
years ago would be worth something. Maybe that was why the car 
accident had spared her the way it did; because there was still work 


to be done. An additional tax to pay so that her deal would keep. 

Alex was safe now. He was safe and it didn’t matter what 
people said. Or thought. It didn’t matter how they’d sigh and call 
her death a tragedy; a poor, senseless tragedy. Because it wasn’t a 
tragedy. Mia Hanning knew better than that. 


Victor II 


By Marisca Pichette 


I made you. 
I made you, and I’m sorry. 


Without the first tie, the whole scaffold of flesh 
and sail comes tumbling 
away. 
There’s nothing but a mass of crumpled 
skin, sopping wet. 


It moves away, searching for some sort of 
delivery, some stitch to make it 
whole. 
Or maybe what it wants is undoing, 
an agent to come unbind it from you, 
from itself. 


There is one out there who can peel apart crescendos 
like layers on an onion, 
sift through the melting mass 
and drag organ after organ away, 
dropping them together in a jar 
to knock about, 


hollow in isolation. 


Maybe this is what it wants, after how you failed. 
Maybe this is how you should repay it. 


You step forward, 
waiting for it to ooze away, 
out of sight and out of mind. 


You have all the power to run. 
But instead you stand and watch 
that thing you tried and failed 
to create 

sag 

and die. 


I made you of myself. 
I should have recognized my mistake. 


Your toes edge to the place where the porch dips 
away, sloping down to the mud, 
and the thing. 


Tendrils of its half-formed body 
spread 
reaching, 


the trees tremble 
yet their branches hold on to the stars. 
They remain. 


I wanted you gone 
as much as I wanted 
you. 


You step off the porch. 


Mud seizes you, whispering 
all the words of all the languages 
you refused to learn. 


Reclaiming flesh and sailcloth 
from which you began, 


skin mixes with clay, too late 
for either now. 


Birth is another type of murder. 
Never clean, 
never quick. 


What made you 
think 
you could 
leave? 


What You Never 
Wanted 


By G. A. Link 


Through the mist, 
I challenge. 


At the harbor, 
I dip. 
Drown in me 
while you drown me. 
Fill this void. 
Please covet this heart, 
cool these guts, 
and bring me back to dust. 
In the light, 
I suffer. 


In the darkness, 
I shine. 


Different always, 


abandoned always. 


I am the horror 
— the fiend, not friend — 
that stares back at you; 
pale skin, yellow teeth, 
eyes blacker than you’ve ever seen. 


Love me if you do. 
Forget me if you don’t. 


I am sickly. 

I am dying. 

I am the creature that followed, 
begging for your attention. 


You kept me close out of fear, 
and counted the days. 

I thought you wanted me, 

but I was wrong, always wrong. 


Back to the mist. 
Back to the harbor. 
Loving water. 
Drown me, Father. 


Piece by Piece 


By Brennan LaFaro 


Mac was only seven-years-old when he found the toe; the first toe, 
anyway. Hidden among the small rocks by the shore of the creek, 
he might’ve missed it if he weren’t in the habit of being so 
observant. Never knew where a crayfish might be hiding, after all. 

Seven Mile River snaked most of the way through Hobson, and 
even a second grader knew that made it far more than seven miles 
long. Mac suspected the people who made the first maps of the area 
took a wild swing, not much caring how close they got to the ball, 
and the name just stuck. He’d heard Dad talk about the river’s 
stupid name on the rare occasion he arrived home in time for 
dinner, but the main reason Mac knew was he’d walked the length 
of the river more than a few times with Charlie and Eric. Only to 
the town line, but the river grew bigger and mightier, showing no 
signs of stopping on its journey to neighboring Slattery Falls. 


The boys, equipped with sandwiches and canteens to last them 
the day, understood that weekends were the best time for long 
adventures, and they habitually set out right after breakfast. As long 
as they made it home before the sun dipped below the horizon, 
nobody caught a whuppin’. Mac thought of his mom the one time 
they hadn’t quite made it back, a cigarette hanging out the side of 
her mouth and a shoe in one hand to greet him. Some things were 
scarier than the dark. 

On school days, the shallow patch of creek just downstream 
from Murphy’s Bridge called his name. After the endless day 
crammed in a classroom, Mac dumped the remnants of lunch from 
his school pail, changed out of his knee-pants and stockings, and 
flew down to the river, all his cares left behind in the stuffy school 
uniform. Dad wouldn’t be back from the mill for hours more, so he 
called to Mom to say he was leaving and, as gracefully as possible, 
snuck the pail out of the house. 

“Be back before dark,” she’d reply, playing her part in the 
ritual, but unwilling to abandon whatever preoccupied her interest. 
Mac suspected she knew he used the pail to catch crayfish and 
probably prefered he didn’t, but she never kicked up any fuss. 

On the Thursday afternoon in question, Mac crouched down, 
his bare feet squishing the wet dirt between his toes. The sound it 
made barely registered over the babble of the flowing stream, but 
he loved it anyway. He didn’t want to return home with muddy 
shoes, but more than that, he held a sincere belief that his toes 
attracted the small crustaceans. He kept a keen eye on the water, 
never wading deep enough to lose sight of his feet, lest they turn 
into fodder for excessively pinchy claws. 

With the water barely up to his ankles, the crayfish didn’t seem 
overly interested. He picked up his feet softly, an attempt to avoid 
creating waves and disrupting the delicate ecosystem, and made his 
way in the direction of the bridge. A flurry of movement caught 
Mac’s eye as he detected a handful of the critters he sought. They 
gathered around something, worshipping it like a gaggle of penitent 
people waiting to attend church service on a Sunday morning. 

Mac gagged, feeling those same remnants of lunch attempt to 
make a triumphant return at the sight of the idol these animals 
prayed to. A single toe, large enough to belong to an adult, with 
ribbons of flesh draped from the bottom, as though it had been 
wrenched from a foot. He shooed the crayfish away. Reluctant as 


they were to leave, they obeyed the benevolent sky giant who 
herded them away from their free meal and scattered to the winds, 
or at least the flow of the stream. 

Fascinated, Mac contemplated picking it up. Were there any 
rational adults present, they would have listed all the reasons not to 
give into temptation, counting each with a raised finger. He didn’t 
know where that thing had been, after all. Besides, what would he 
do with a human toe? 

Mac threw caution to the wind and plucked the toe from the 
surrounding grasses. He expected it to squish under the grip of his 
fingers, but it felt solid as any of his own. A little give to the flesh, 
but nothing to suggest hours, or even days, spent waterlogged. A 
quick inspection of the spot he’d plucked it from showed no trace of 
blood. Nothing quite added up, yet Mac dropped the toe into the 
bottom of the crayfish-free pail with a hollow plunk, and set off 
back toward home. 

Once he’d snuck by Mom—tradition, once more—he looked 
around his room for a place to stash the toe, but nothing struck him 
as a foolproof idea. 

“Mac,” his mother called, and panic set in. Dinner time and a 
silent countdown ran before she would barge in the door to find out 
why he hadn’t responded. He grabbed the nearest object, a box full 
of marbles, and dumped it on the floor, replacing them with the toe 
and shoving it back under his bed. If she came looking now, she’d 
find a mess, but no parts of a human body. Compromise. 


Waiting for school to get out that Friday seemed interminable. As 
soon as the teacher rang the final bell, students exploded from the 
classroom, eager to embrace the weekend. Mac joined their 
number, but had an altogether different plan in mind. The same 
mad dash ensued as he ditched his school clothes and snuck the 
bucket past Mom. Receiving that oral permission in exchange for a 
promise he’d beat the moon home, Mac burst out the door and cut 


through the wooded path down to the river. 

The hunt didn’t focus on crayfish, not today. He couldn’t 
believe there existed a person, running around and missing a single 
toe, especially not when this toe looked like it hadn’t parted 
willingly with its owner. Mac’s keen eye, so good at picking out the 
bottom-dwelling, freshwater critters, now had their gaze set on 
something different. 

He pinpointed the exact area he’d found the toe in yesterday, 
coming up empty on any new additions, and moved downstream, 
closer to the bridge. Once again, a swarm of crayfish caught his 
attention and his heart sped up, a kid about to unwrap their first 
gift on Christmas. Second, in this case. Sweeping gently with each 
foot, he cleared away the gathering of crustaceans. 

Recognition dawned. The top of an ear stuck up, half buried in 
the mud. Without a second thought, Mac grabbed and dislodged it. 
As the ear left its makeshift dwelling, the slurping suck of mud and 
water recapturing the space it once occupied reminded Mac of a 
soft groan, as though the ear’s owner knew it had been found. 
Looking around to confirm his solitude, Mac placed the ear at the 
bottom of the pail, gentle and with a sense of reverence. Then he 
continued his search. 

The sun traveled from mostly overhead to that kissing-the- 
horizon position every kid knows means it’s time to start for home. 
No more displays of crayfish drew his attention, and just as he was 
about to turn tail and head out, the sun’s final rays caught a glint. 
Buried underwater, just shallow enough that it only reached Mac’s 
wrist when he submerged his hand to pick it up, was a finger. A 
shiny, gold ring gripped the digit tight, unable to slide off in either 
direction. Mac’s brain went to work, unearthing a clue. The body 
parts, assuming they all came from one person—and he did suspect 
that—came from a man. The long hairs curling off the bottom of the 
toe and the lack of an earring steered him in that direction initially, 
but those were circumstantial at best. The ring sold him with its 
simplicity. 

But what to do with this information? Mac added the finger to 
the pail, plunking it down beside the ear, and jogged home. Usually 
cautious upon his arrival, Mac employed extra stealth this time. 
Knowing he couldn’t explain the contents of the bucket, not even 
fully understanding himself. No problem there. As he slipped past 
the kitchen, his mother sat at the table facing away from him. The 


half empty bottle beside her glass told Mac his level of stealth was 
unnecessary. 

He deposited his new finds into the marble box and collected 
himself before heading to the kitchen. His father would be home 
soon and he had an act to put on. 


Three trips to the creek over the weekend proved lucrative. Mac 
had only ever heard Dad use that word in regards to money, but it 
fit his situation well. Each journey, during the ten minute walk, he 
hoped to find more. He delighted in daydreaming about what might 
wash up next. Would it be something brand new or perhaps a 
trinket that would pair well with an existing item in his growing 
collection? 

During the weekend’s first trip, he added two more toes and 
what appeared to be a chunk of a heel. More unsettling than the 
first three items, the lack of blood flowing from the heel helped Mac 
to stifle being sick. Trip number two yielded another toe, two 
fingers—a middle and pinky this time—and a nose. Covered in red 
veins, Mac thought this might be the grossest discovery yet, but that 
didn’t quell his excitement. 

The third and final trip, taking place Sunday after lunch, made 
him consider the marble box might not be sufficient going forward. 
Even with the heel in there, the parts squeezed in, looking for all 
the world, like a family packed in at a too-small dinner table. 
Laying eyes on the big chunk of bloodless flesh bobbing in the 
water upon his arrival, he began thinking of other places to keep his 
collection. The ragged strips of flesh hanging off both ends were 
familiar, but this one had bones inside. Small ones, severed more 
cleanly than the surrounding skin. Like with the first toe, this new 
prize appeared to have been ripped off the original owner. 

Mac picked it up, holding a literal pound of flesh in his hands. 
An odd premonition struck. This might be too far. This might be 
wrong. The revelation didn’t surprise him. After all, he’d been 


sneaking the bits and pieces in. This way of thinking had hidden in 
the back of his mind up to this point, but now it floated to the 
surface. 

He threw the forearm, as he would come to think of it, into the 
pail and waded further down toward the bridge. An eyeball, with 
bright blue irises and pink tendrils that reminded Mac of roots 
hanging off the end. Plink. Into the pail. Another toe—that made a 
whole foot. Plunk. Into the pail. Two fingers, joined at the base of 
the knuckle. Briefly Mac thought about what might be done to a 
man, to separate two fingers at the base like that. He shrugged. 
Plop. Into the bucket. A few more nondescript pieces of flesh topped 
off his findings. Mac suspected he might have caught a chin, but 
couldn’t be sure. 

With his arm sore from the bucket’s growing weight, he 
decided to call it a day. Opening the marble box as he returned, he 
breathed deep. The recess rumor mill led Mac to believe a body 
would start to stink after death, and since these fingers, toes, and 
other necessities were no longer attached to anything living, he 
expected the same; yet, the items gave off no odor. Not even the 
ones from Thursday. 

Mac studied his treasures for a good long while before 
deciding the best place to move them. His bottom right drawer 
housed his school uniform from last year, too snug to continue to 
wear, but still in good shape. Eventually his parents would donate 
the clothing, but Heaven only knew when that would happen. His 
bounty should remain safe for a while. He lifted up the clothing and 
distributed the various parts on the rough, wooden bottom of the 
drawer, covering them with articles of clothing as though he were 
tucking them in. 


Mac felt the need, almost an itch, to hunt for more parts. He was 
their custodian, they just didn’t know it yet. The first school day of 
the week passed inhumanely slowly, even for a Monday. He fielded 


queries from Charlie and Eric about his weekend whereabouts. The 
business of hunting, as he thought of it, had mesmerized him to the 
extent that he hadn’t given his lifelong best friends a single thought 
over the last two days. Even when confronted, he spouted some 
drivel about being out of town. They wouldn’t understand, nobody 
would. 

The final bell hung over his head, taunting him before it finally 
clanged its familiar tones at 3:00, releasing the cooped-up students 
back into the world to do with their afternoons as they wished. 

The ritual commenced. Mac raced home, careful to enter the 
house quietly. No use in attracting unwanted attention. His caution 
proved fruitful as he tiptoed past Mom asleep on the couch. Silent 
as a mouse and twice as fast, he was back out the door and headed 
toward Murphy’s Bridge. 

Almost immediately, he discovered a thumb and another 
unidentifiable chunk of flesh, no bone in this one. Then the stream 
ceased giving up its bounty. Mac searched for over an hour and 
found neither hide nor hair. It didn’t dawn on him right away, but 
even the crayfish and other small fresh-water dwellers were 
nowhere to be found, and the birds had given up their song. Mac 
allowed the soothing flow of the stream to lead him toward the 
bridge. His bare feet trod through the cold, clear water. Nothing 
appeared for him to claim. 

The bridge was little more than a convenience for pedestrians 
to get from one bank to the next without having to dip their feet in 
the water. It wouldn’t take more than ten Mississippi’s to cross and 
stood just high enough for Mac to walk underneath without 
bumping his head. Another year or two and he might have to 
crouch. 

The limited space underneath still provided ample room for 
shadows and a host of other creepy crawlies. Mac froze as he noted 
a new addition to the pitch darkness. Two bright white orbs floated 
in the dark, only inches apart and fixed in place. 

Eyes, was Mac’s first thought as he released an involuntary 
squeal. He glanced around, wondering if anybody had heard, but 
caught no sight, nor sound, of humanity. His gaze returned to the 
snow-colored balls of light. Nothing but their number and 
placement suggested eyes. A trick of the sunlight or the reflection of 
a stationary object presented as more rational options, and yet 
something eluded Mac. He remained in a staredown with the pearly 


globes, unwilling to back away, not even to look for treasures 
floating by. 

The longer he stared, the more Mac leaned toward accepting 
the phenomenon as a trick of the light. 

Until they blinked. 

It happened so fast that had Mac blinked simultaneously, he 
would’ve missed it, but the glowing eyes didn’t disappear. Shade 
descended for a split second, dampening the glow, before they 
returned to their penetrating gaze. 

Mac’s body screamed RUN, but forgot to turn first and 
stumbled into the water, his legs taking on the shape of a pretzel. 
He regained his feet, sopping wet, and sprinted, peering over his 
shoulder every few seconds to make sure he wasn’t being followed. 
In Mac’s heart, he fully expected to turn and find a beast belonging 
to his deepest nightmares emerging from under the bridge to run 
him down and tear his small body to shreds. 

Cutting through his path in the woods, he came to a halt with a 
stitch in his chest as soon as he knew he’d left the water behind. 
Mac’s chest heaved, sucking in deep breaths, trying to calm his 
nerves. Nothing approached, but that didn’t help dispel the fear. As 
Mac’s breathing and heart rate returned to their usual standard, he 
observed his empty hands, still shaking, and panic crept back in. 

The pail. 

It was still sitting on the creek’s edge. Mac didn’t care for the 
idea of losing his treasures, but what really lit a fire under him was 
Mom’s potential reaction to his return without his lunch pail. Such 
things didn’t come for free, and the unexpected expense might be 
taken out of Mac’s backside. Mom might have been off in her own 
world most afternoons, but Mac knew she’d notice this. 

Darting between trees, keeping a weather eye on the creek bed, 
Mac approached the shore. His metal pail caught a reflection from 
the dwindling sunlight, a beacon calling for aid. The coast was 
clear, so clear that Mac suspected a trap. His heart hammered as he 
forced his gaze toward the space under the bridge, fully anticipating 
those terrible white eyes staring back at him, yet he only saw 
darkness. The same darkness he’d seen on hundreds of occasions 
before, yet today it held menace. 

Mac refused to let his eyes drop from the chasm under the 
bridge as he approached the pail. Holding a hand out to feel for the 
handle, he fumbled until he caught the warm metal with his fingers 


and closed around the grip, then he shot back into the trees as 
though the Devil himself gave chase. 
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Adrenaline took him far enough into the woods to lose sight of the 
water. With the source of the threat at bay, he noticed the pail’s 
lack of heft. Somehow, he wasn’t surprised to find it empty. During 
his first attempt at escape, he’d given the creature enough time to 
slither out from under the bridge and claim Mac’s treasures. 

Or were they reclaimed? he wondered. Had he spotted a 
predator or some wounded being falling apart at the seams? His gut 
told him no good could come from a confrontation with the 
creature and running had been the right decision. Was it, even now, 
crunching down the fleshy morsels it had stolen from Mac’s bucket? 

These questions and more raced through his mind on the 
journey home. Head hung low, he didn’t bother sneaking into the 
house. He didn’t carry any contraband today anyway, and even if 
he had, it didn’t matter because his Mom hadn’t awoken from her 
afternoon siesta. 

The pail dropped unceremoniously to his bedroom floor, the 
thick carpet muffling its tinny clang, as Mac opened the bottom 
drawer of the dresser. With no new items to add, he admired the 
rest of his collection, charged by some otherworldly edict with their 
care and wellbeing. Today’s incident gave him some things to think 
about, however. When the school bell rang tomorrow, he had to 
decide whether he’d go back to get more and risk facing the 
monster again, or whether he could be satisfied with what he 
already had. 


Mac tossed and turned, as the conundrum kept him from sleeping. 
Unable to dismiss the notion of filling his bottom drawer with 
poppets to care for during the day and tuck in at night, braving the 
perceived danger seemed the only course. The house went silent 
and Mac drifted off to sleep, but it didn’t last. 

Mac sat straight up in bed. The sweat dripped from his 
forehead and down his cheeks to collect in a small puddle on his 
nightshirt. He opened his eyes as wide as they would go, but no 
discernible light penetrated his room. Not so much as a sliver of the 
moon. Forcing his eyelids open to the point of discomfort, he 
waited for his eyes to adjust to the night, but that orientation never 
came. 

A slow shuffling sounded from the direction of the hallway, 
perhaps his mother or father checking in on him. At least that’s 
what he hoped, though he knew the chances rested between slim 
and none. The shuffle grew closer and, in the silent night, 
resounded impossibly loud. A creak traveled through the air like oil 
spilling over water. He knew it came from the bedroom door 
opening, although no light from the rest of the house cut through 
the pitch dread. The foreboding creak seemed to continue for hours, 
for days, setting Mac’s teeth on edge. Tears built at the edge of his 
eyes, ready to fall at a moment’s notice. 

Then suddenly it stopped. The door opened wide enough to 
allow entrance to whatever demanded it. Mac’s eyes shot in the 
direction he knew his dresser to be, though he couldn’t make it out 
any better than the blankets inches in front of his face. 

A single footstep, brushing like bare skin meeting carpet. It 
only made enough noise to be heard because it had no competition. 
The second footstep came, and Mac held as still as he could, 
desperately trying to avoid notice. A third and fourth footstep 
sounded, coming closer to the bed. Then the stark white eyes 
appeared, the same ones from under the bridge, Mac had no doubt. 


They had no human or even animalistic quality, but Mac felt them 
searching nonetheless, perched as far from the ground as an adult’s. 

The two alabaster globes grew larger as they came closer, 
stopping less than an arm’s length from Mac. He _ shook 
uncontrollably, sure the creature could hear his teeth chattering. 
Expecting the sound of breathing, Mac couldn’t hear anything else 
over his body’s involuntary noises. Just when it seemed as though 
the eyes had taken up permanent residence, they vanished. Mac 
thought of the blink he’d witnessed under the bridge and shook 
harder, sweat pouring off his body in rivulets. 

The soft scratch of two pieces of wood rubbing together told 
him the figure had accessed the bottom drawer. It could’ve been 
any drawer of the dresser, but Mac knew it was the bottom. 
Whatever had followed him home and wandered into his room had 
its eyes set on one thing. The folded clothing rustled, roughly 
pushed aside. The next sound made Mac glad for whatever spell the 
beast had cast that darkened the room. 

Wet, squishing sounds reached Mac’s ears, reminding him of a 
bare foot sinking into an especially wet mud puddle, the mud 
accepting his foot and enclosing itself all around him. The revolting 
noise continued for some time, then abruptly stopped. The ivory 
eyes came back into view a moment later as though it had turned 
its back and now returned its attention to the boy in the bed. Mac 
clutched his covers and tried to scream, but it stuck in his throat. 
The floating orbs turned to resemble a slanted angle, making Mac 
imagine the creature cocking its head, studying him. 

It didn’t approach, nor did it retreat; it simply stared at Mac, 
content to observe. A heavy fatigue descended upon Mac and he 
found himself unable to keep his eyes open. His eyelids slammed 
shut despite his best efforts to keep them open. He could see the 
white lights, even with his eyes closed. 


When he opened his eyes again, sunlight streamed through the 
closed curtains. Able to see again, Mac frantically searched the 
room, but no sign of last night’s intruder reamined. The relief didn’t 
last long as Mac recalled the bottom drawer and launched himself 
out of bed. He ripped the drawer open and threw out the clothes to 
reveal what he already knew he’d find. 

Nothing. It hadn’t been a dream then. 

Before he could shut the drawer, a gleam caught his eye. From 
the back corner. He picked up the gold wedding band and squeezed 
it in his fist, feeling the warm metal inside his hand. A tangible 
object to prove it had happened. 

Still squeezing the ring, Mac racked his brain to explain the 
grotesque sucking sound. The creature eating the tender morsels of 
flesh seemed the most likely option, but Mac didn’t believe it. 
Refused to believe it. 

He checked the time. Not quite an hour before he had to be at 
school. Good. Mac pulled the marble box back out from under the 
bed. He dropped the ring inside with a hollow thunk as metal met 
wood. As the sunlight’s reflection danced along the walls all around 
him, Mac lost himself in the mesmerizing movement. It would have 
to serve for now, like a photograph of times remembered. 

He might be late, and if that happened, he’d be kept after 
school. Probably for the best. It would keep him from going back to 
the river to try and restart his collection. 

At least for a day. 


Pests 


By Matthew Brady 


Delicious sleep was peeled away from Miss Mandible in the dead of 
night by the scrabbling in the walls. Groaning, turning on her 
screeching mattress, she blinked awake, sat up and listened. She 
cocked her head, angling for the faintest sound, and peered into the 
darkness of her bedroom. The room, like all the rooms in the depths 
of the ancient Samsa Estate, was capacious and in dire disrepair. 
The walls were chipped and starved of paint. Many of the 
floorboards were splintered and loose. The ceilings dripped when it 
rained. Light bulbs flickered and buzzed in their sockets. Missing 
window panes were even blocked with rotting cardboard, and when 
the sun shone through them, the gray, ashen light danced with dust. 

But none of these disturbances could compare with the noises 
Miss Mandible heard in the walls every night: the constant 
scrabbling, scratching and scrambling, as though a whole dance 


troupe of unseen phantoms was cavorting through every nook and 
cranny of her estate. The first night she’d heard these unsettling 
commotions, such a fright she was given that she ran, gasping, 
downstairs to call her sister on the telephone. She was on the verge 
of tears as she conjured up mildewed old stories of ghosts and 
goblins and other boogeymen gleaned from books in the darkened 
halls of deserted libraries. 

Tonight, though, she decided she would do something 
different. She climbed out of her bed on spindly legs, wrapped her 
old nightgown close around her hunched frame (for the room was 
drafty), lit the candle that perched on her bedside table, and 
approached the weathered walls. Tonight, she decided, she would 
follow the noises. 

Her quiet, cautious pursuit led her out of her bedroom, down 
the creaking hall, down the creaking stairs, through the foyer, and 
at last into the kitchen. Here, the scrabbling in the walls stopped, 
and her candle almost guttered out when a chill whisper of wind 
blew in from a loose window pane. She cupped the flame with her 
hand and waited, still listening. All she could hear was the 
grandfather clock in the hall as it ticked on and on, dryly coughing 
out the passing seconds. 

Minutes crept by and, finally, Miss Mandible, tired of waiting, 
decided to withdraw back to her bedroom for the night. 


The next morning, Miss Mandible descended from her bedroom 
upstairs to the kitchen below to make herself some breakfast before 
going to work at the salvage company in town, where she spent the 
day with her fellow workers combing through old ruins in search of 
valuable old relics from bygone days. She enjoyed her work very 
much, for she never knew what she was going to stumble upon 
next: the gutted frame of an umbrella? A mother of pearl snuff box? 
A mud-caked bassinet washed up in the surf? 

Pleased with the day ahead of her, she crossed the kitchen and 


opened the pantry door. 

What she saw inside extinguished her good mood. 

The pantry had been ransacked. Whatever food wasn’t missing 
altogether, now lay sundered and strewn about. Dented cans of 
tomato soup, syrupy peaches, and corned beef hash, dribbling out 
their contents on the floor. Whole boxes of cereals disemboweled. 
Jars of fragrant spices and jams stolen from their rack and smashed. 

Miss Mandible scowled and cursed, for she now knew that the 
noises in the walls were not coming from ghosts or goblins or 
boogeymen. No, they were coming from something much worse. 

“Pests!” Miss Mandible cried. “Pests in my house! Of all things! 
Only one thing to do, then!” 

She retreated into the hall and lifted the telephone from its 
cradle. She dialed the number of the town exterminator, Mister 
Orken, and sent for him right away. 


Mister Orken arrived within the hour in his bright white truck and 
parked in the drive of the Samsa Estate. Dressed in his bright white 
shirt and bright white hard hat, he was received by Miss Mandible 
in the foyer of the estate. She told him about the noises in the walls 
and showed him the pantry, where he bent down and shined a 
flashlight on the damaged foodstuffs. He stood back up and nodded 
soberly. 

“Miss Mandible,” he said gravely, “it seems you have an 
infestation! Possibly a whole family of pests, I’d say!” 

“Oh, mercy me!” Miss Mandible cried. “What shall we do, 
Mister Orken? Whatever shall we do?” 

Mister Orken smiled. “Nothing to worry about, madam. 
Nothing to worry about, at all! It’s more common than you think, 
especially in the colder months. You know old Mister Gregor a few 
blocks down? Why, his whole attic was infested! But back to the 
point: tell me, does your property have an old fallout shelter?” 

“Why, yes it does, Mister Orken,” she replied, thoughtfully. 


“But I’ve never paid it much mind. I hardly step foot down there, 
you see. My father used it for storage before he died. Now, it just 
collects dust.” 

Mister Orken nodded, satisfied. “I think it’s safe to say we have 
our culprits, then, Miss Mandible. And if I’m right, the problem has 
likely sorted itself out for us already! If you don’t mind, could you 
take me to that shelter?” 

She led him to the back of the estate, to a cramped room with a 
door of rotting wood. Behind this door were rough wooden steps 
that led down into the darkness of a cold, damp, yawning cellar. 
And within this darkness drifted a sharp, repetitive and plaintive 
cry. Mister Orken looked at Miss Mandible, who could only shrug in 
confusion. Plucking his flashlight from his tool belt, with the bright 
beam trained straight ahead, he began to descend the steps, Miss 
Mandible close behind him. 

When they reached the bottom, Mister Orken shined his 
flashlight along the moldering walls. Many of the panels had rotted 
away completely, leaving enough space for a fully grown person to 
squeeze through. He pointed this out to Miss Mandible, who 
nodded. 

They proceeded to the back of the cellar, and there they came 
upon a large cement vault, its heavy door slightly ajar. It was from 
inside this vault that the strange cries were emanating. 

“Let me go first, Miss Mandible,” said Mister Orken, pulling a 
bright white object from his tool belt: a gun-shaped instrument with 
a long, hollow steel needle protruding from its muzzle. 

“Whatever in the world is that, Mister Orken?” Miss Mandible 
asked. 

“A top-of-the-line, standard-issue model in this line of work,” 
Mister Orken explained. “Fully pneumatic, you see. Punctures the 
skull and delivers a lethal dose of morphine or procaine.” 

“Does it work?” Miss Mandible asked, hopeful. 

“Less than five seconds,” Mister Orken replied with a wink. 
“Now, please stand back, Miss Mandible. I’ve been in this business 
long enough to know that not all pests are afraid to show their 
teeth.” 

He grabbed the handle of the vault door and pulled until it was 
all the way open. 

The putrid stench was unspeakable. 

Inside, on a darkly stained mattress amid a sea of filth, 


shattered furniture, and emptied cans of food, lay three naked 
people: a man, a woman, and a baby. The man and woman’s eyes 
and mouths were open, now glazed over in death, but the baby 
continued to shriek between them, thrashing its tiny limbs. 

Mister Orken stared. Miss Mandible drew back in disgust, her 
antennae twitching in agitation. 

She cried out, “Mercy me! In the name of all that’s decent! Is 
that what they look like? I mean, I’ve seen the pictures, but...” 

“Good thing you called me when you did, Miss Mandible,” 
Mister Orken said, treading lightly toward the baby on the mattress. 
“Looks like I was right on the money: a whole family of pests! Were 
it not for the food they ate in your pantry, I shudder to think about 
how big of an infestation this could’ve turned into.” 

“The food in my pantry?” Miss Mandible repeated, unsure of 
what he meant. 

Mister Orken nodded, his pincers snapping as he spoke. 
“Contaminated with radiation, you see, from some war these... 
creatures...fought against each other so many ages ago. Most of our 
food is poisonous to them now.” He smiled. “Not that that stops 
them from trying, though. Bad news for them. Good news for us.” 

The baby began to wail even louder now. 

“Please just get them out of my house, Mister Orken!” Miss 
Mandible moaned, hugging her arms (all four of them) against the 
hard shell of her exoskeleton. “I feel nauseous just looking at them. 
No telling what kinds of diseases they carry...” 

“Certainly, madam,” said Mister Orken. “Don’t fret. Just...wait 
for me upstairs, will you?” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Well, it’s just that,” Mister Orken explained, crouching over 
the baby, the hollow steel needle of the gun hovering directly over 
the soft flesh of its forehead, “most of my customers prefer not to 
watch the...conclusion...to this business.” 

“Prefer not to watch?” Miss Mandible sneered, scurrying away 
across the cellar on her six jointed limbs. “What utter drivel! 
They’re just pests!” 


Night Hunters 


By Julia Lewis 


The sickness spread so quickly, 
The darkness overtook her. 
She felt as if she were lost forever. 


There was no light in sight, 
No one to help. 
She hid within the shadows. 


At first it was quite tolerable, 
A tickle in her throat. 
If only it had stayed that way. 


Her skin felt on fire, 
She scratched until it bled. 
Her hair in clumps was in her hands. 


The hunger everlasting, 
She could not get her fill. 
There was but one thing she lusted. 


She went out in the dark of night, 
The neighbor’s door unlocked. 
He never saw her coming. 


Gently sleeping in his bed, 


She threw herself on top. 
His throat became a geyser. 


She still feels shame now and then, 
Hunting her new friends. 
Nonetheless, the night hungers. 


Though This 
Feelin’ I Can’t 
Change 


By Janine Pipe 


Cherry tried to keep calm. Digging her nails into the palms of her 
hands, she attempted to steady her breathing. She hated to act like 
a petulant ten-year-old, but it really wasn’t fair! She should have 
stomped her foot in emphasis. But voicing any of this wouldn’t do 
her a lick of good. Instead, she sat, hands bleeding as she listened to 
the chief chastise her. 

Head bowed, she scraped the chair across the floor once he’d 


finished and left the office, closing the door firmly behind her. 
Letting loose an internal scream of pure frustration, she headed 
back to her desk, still shaking. 

Dylan looked across from his monitor, eyebrows raised in 
question. 

Shaking her head, Cherry blew out the air from her cheeks, 
giving non-verbal instructions that although it sucked, she didn’t 
want to talk right now. 

Dylan shrugged a shoulder, picked up his mug and pack of 
smokes, then headed out the back of the station. Cherry wished she 
could follow, but she’d given up nicotine just over a year ago and 
was fucked if she was gonna start again now. Needing an 
instantaneous distraction nevertheless, she grabbed the file in 
question, her keys and then drove around to Lou’s Place, the local 
diner. 

She was greeted by the comforting smell of fresh coffee and old 
grease as she wandered in through the steamy door. Slumping down 
in a corner booth, the waitress was over in a matter of seconds to 
bring her a steaming mug of joe. 

“You OK, hun?” the server asked, cocking a perfectly arched 
brow. 

Cherry inhaled the java and warmed her hands on the mug. 
“Ym fine, Trish. Thanks for asking. I’m even better now that I am 
here and not at PD.” She opened a file, indicating she was done 
with the conversation, and Trish left her to it. They’d known each 
other since high school and Cherry had always been somewhat of a 
lone wolf. Having never been suited to work as a beat cop, even 
now as a detective, a required partner wasn’t ideal, but it also 
afforded her alone time to mull over cases. Such as now. And this 
particular case was killing her. 

Two years ago, a six-year-old boy, Cody Wilson, had been 
reported missing. They’d searched everywhere, brought in all the 
usual suspects. Oftentimes in such cases, it turns out to be a family 
member. Despite being seemingly distraught, they questioned 
everyone over and over again. But it seemed as if Cody had just 
disappeared into the abyss. There was no physical evidence, no 
DNA at the scene. Nothing. No one had seen or heard a thing. 
Understandably, the community was terrified. If it wasn’t a family 
member, that meant they had a real-life child snatcher on their 
hands. Thankfully, it didn’t happen again. Which also meant a lack 


of leads and although the file remained open, other incidents 
needed priority. 

Then, they found a child’s fibula after it had been dug up and 
dragged home by a dog. Heartbreakingly, it was a match. Again, 
the local area was searched, family, friends, teachers re-questioned. 
Zip. Nada. Nothing. That was almost three months ago and despite 
throwing everything at the case, having the media and family on 
her side, which was a real rarity, the chief had the audacity to take 
her off the case this morning. Even with the bone, there had been 
no further lines of enquiry. 

The chief had instructed her to leave it to one side and 
concentrate on the fresh cases, the ones that had actual bodies and 
leads attached to them. The dead hooker on Route 9. The homeless 
John Doe under the bridge who seemed like he’d OD’d, but had 
ligature marks on his wrists and ankles. And the home invasion on 
Mulberry where the intruder had killed the parents, somehow 
leaving the kids alone, asleep in their beds to be awoken by officers 
the following morning ... 

But as hard as Cherry tried to work those cases, little Cody 
never left her mind. She knew she’d messed up on the hooker case, 
misplacing a vital piece of evidence. It wasn’t as if she thought any 
less of the victim. Hell no, Cherry knew well enough the poor girl 
was only out on the streets because she’d escaped an abusive father 
(then-boyfriend) and had nowhere else to go. That young woman 
didn’t deserve to have her throat slit by some john after he’d had 
his way. Cherry was just so consumed by the case of the missing 
child, that she had placed a cigarette butt they’d found at the scene 
in her jacket pocket in a tissue, as she’d forgotten to grab an 
evidence bag, wholly intending on transferring it to the CSIs when 
she got back to the precinct. Then Cody’s mom had called about 
something, she’d gotten tied up, gone home, thrown all her clothes 
in the wash because it smelt of smoke from the bonfires the 
homeless lit and oh shit ... 

Cherry was staring into space, inwardly fuming when Dylan 
slid into the booth across from her. Whilst not being thrilled to see 
her partner, it wasn’t an issue. She had retreated to the diner to 
escape the chief and all the politics, not him. 

“So?” he asked now, putting a finger in the air to indicate to 
Trish more coffee. 

Blinking back sudden tears of frustration, Cherry updated 


Dylan as to the state of the case and that although it wasn’t going 
into cold case territory, it was no longer a priority. 

His facial expression conveyed his opinion—it was unfair, but 
hardly a surprise. Inevitable really considering the lack of leads and 
lack of manpower within the department. 

“Just give me today, Dylan? Let me have this shift to pour over 
these notes for the umpteenth time and then tomorrow, we get back 
on with the rest, please?” 

Although it made her feel cheap, she batted her eyelashes at 
Dylan as she spoke. Inter-departmental dating wasn’t allowed, but 
Dylan had told her on more than one occasion that if she were to 
succumb to his advances, he’d leave homicide and go back to 
narcotics if it meant they could be together. She trusted him with 
her life, respected the hell out of him, but there was no way she was 
falling into bed with him. She needed a friend and a dependable 
colleague way more than a lay. Feeling lousy, she now used his 
attraction to her as a tool, needing his support on this. One last 
hurrah. 

Of course, it worked. “One day, Cherry,” he sighed. “I’ll cover 
your ass for now but that’s it, okay? You need any help right now?” 

Whilst appreciating the offer, she just wanted to be left alone. 
Smiling, she replied, “No thanks, covering for me back at the ranch 
will be great.” 

As he stood to leave, Dylan looked into her eyes, portraying 
just how deeply he cared for her. 

She swallowed a lump of guilt. Another place, another time ... 

“Call me if you need anything,” he added, ready to leave, “and 
you owe me a beer.” 

One beer can’t hurt, right? 

“Sure,” she smiled, then as he turned to head out of the diner, 
“Dylan? Thank you.” 

She watched her partner nod and give her a sad smile before 
walking out of the door via the counter to make his coffee to-go. 

Cherry remained sitting in the booth, papers spread over the 
table for the rest of the day, watching the lunch patrons turn into 
dinner, and dinner customers turn into late night coffee and pie 
cheat-dayers. It wasn’t until she spotted Trish not so subtly slopping 
the mop almost at her feet that she noticed her cell was flashing. 
She’d put it on silent so as not to be disturbed, if there was some 
sort of crisis, Dylan knew where she was. Now she could see the 


same unknown number had called her three times already. 

“Hello?” 

A deep, muffled, male voice answered. 

“I know about Cody Wilson.” 

What the fuck? 

“Who is this, can you give me your name, location, are you 
with Cody, have you seen him?” Cherry knew she was rambling, 
but she couldn’t help it, this was the first breakthrough in months 
and she needed something, anything. 

“No names. Come to Old Meyer’s Farm. Midnight. Tell no one 

A pain shot through her temples like someone tapping into her 
brain with an ice-pick, then she heard the ringtone indicating the 
other person had hung up. 

Click, brrrrrrrr. 

Cherry stared at the cell. Although the display had shown an 
unknown number, she knew the tech guys would likely be able to 
work out where it had come from. She also knew their shift was 
over, and that it would likely just come back as a burner. She 
thought of Dylan for just a fleeting moment and heard his practical 
voice telling her to call it in, get back-up, wear a wire ... 

Checking the time on her phone, it was 10:27 p.m. It was no 
wonder Trish was shooing her out. She picked up the papers and 
her belongings, left a generous tip, and headed out to her car. 
Without giving it another moment of consideration, she made the 
journey to the Old Meyer’s place. 

Parking up at the old farm building, her cop’s intuition told her 
this was a crock of shit. There was no one here and there wasn’t 
going to be. It was another loon, one of the many whack-jobs they 
had confessing to something they had no real knowledge of. She’d 
wait ‘til midnight, prove herself right and then head home. 
Tomorrow, she’d leave the case alone, let it fester ... 

At 11:37 p.m., her cell pinged, jolting her awake. Fuck, she’d 
managed to doze off for a bit. Rubbing her eyes and glancing at the 
display, she saw that she had received a text: 

CU R early. Check the gate. 

She immediately tried calling the number, but it wouldn’t ring. 
It was just a dead line. Another burner, no doubt. Grabbing her 
flashlight and gun, she opened the car door and headed toward the 
gate. The stench almost knocked her off her feet. It was like rotting 


eggs. 

Fuck me. 

Gagging and trying in desperation to breathe through her 
mouth, she noticed something lodged in between the hinges. Using 
a gloved hand, she carefully extracted the envelope, choosing to 
take it back to the car to examine it in the better lighting and 
cleaner air. She opened it with caution, and extracted a single piece 
of paper from inside. 

On it, in Comic Sans font, was written a task. 

A sudden wave of nausea swept over her. After reading the 
note once more, she placed it on the passenger seat and drove 
home. 


She barely slept. Slumped in her chair, she jumped when Dylan 
placed a Dunkin coffee down in front of her. No amount of 
concealer could hide the bags under her eyes. And that drilling pain 
hadn’t dissipated, despite loading up on painkillers. 

“Jeez, Cherry, looks like you could do with that caffeine—no 
offense.” 

She glared at Dylan, who had the good sense to leave her with 
the coffee and back away. Usually, her partner knew her better than 
she did and the way she was feeling right then; she was glad his 
superpowers were on point. There was no way she could drag Dylan 
into this mess. 

After getting home, she’d read that note over and over. She 
knew that it should have been booked into evidence, gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb by the CSIs and tech whizzes, but... 

Of course, there was no way to check the veracity. She had 
nothing to go on other than her gut. And that was so full of worms 
that she didn’t know what the hell to think. She just knew, was 
positive, that it would all lead back to Cody. 

It was just the price she would have to pay. There had never 
been any guarantee the boy was even still alive, or that the family 


would ever have closure. That she would have closure. That was all 
she’d ever wanted. 

But now, after receiving that note ... 

Once upon a time, her ultimate goal had been to gain 
experience as a homicide detective and then apply for the FBI. 
Behavioural Sciences was her dream, profiling the ultimate bucket 
list item of her career. Her dad, who was also a cop back in the day, 
had some dealings with an agent called Mulder back in the late 
90’s, but after this, well... 

Three days. That was all the time she had. Three measly days 
to get it all in order. It was almost impossible, and of course that 
was the entire point of it. It wasn’t meant to be easy. The prize 
would be worth it, but the toll would be almost unbearable. 

Daring a peek over the desk at Dylan, she could see he was 
pretending to be engrossed in paperwork whilst surreptitiously 
stealing a glance at her through his lashes. Hurting him would be 
one of the highest costs. Not the ultimate price, but pretty much. 
Taking in his dark hair—the way it was longer than a lot of cops 
would wear it, curling just a little at his collar—his dark eyes, and 
just a smattering of freckles across his nose, she experienced a 
smidgen of disappointment that they had never explored their 
feelings for each other. 

Screw this. 

“‘T’m heading out for a bit; I need to check up on something 
regarding that sex worker.” 

“Want me to come?” Dylan replied, already grabbing his phone 
and keys. 

Daman. 

“Er, no, you keep checking for witnesses on the home invasion 
case. I heard Glenn might have spoken to some Neighbourhood 
Watch lady with possible info.” 

Cherry knew Dylan wouldn’t have the balls to challenge her, 
and she’d made sure that Glenn, a decent beat cop, was within 
earshot. He was already heading over, notebook in hand. 

“See ya in a bit,” she called, making her way out of the station. 


ws — 

By day three, she looked and felt like the walking dead. Having 
been unable to sleep a wink since before she found the note, she 
was at the blood-shot, giant bags, and haggard features stage of 
sleep deprivation. The headache that had started when she received 
that call had never quite left, no matter how much Tylenol she 
popped. 

But it was crunch time. 

An eye for an eye ... 

She hadn’t even bothered to turn up at the precinct, just left 
Dylan a voicemail saying she was ‘following a lead’ and she’d report 
in later. 

She wouldn’t, of course. 

Sitting in the car, Cherry watched the rain bounce off the hood. 
Then, when she couldn’t wait a moment longer, she grabbed her 
gun and headed over to the building on Shea Street. 

They opened the door without question. 

Welcomed her. 

Who’d worry about a cop, right? 


Shaking, back in the car, she realized it had been too easy. 

There hadn’t been the need for bribery or blackmail. She’d 
merely utilized the fact that the shelter was overrun and 
understaffed. And she was a trusted figure of authority. They’d let 
her in to see the clients, not questioned when she’d tiptoed out later 
saying they were both asleep. It was likely no one would check that 


room again until much, much later and by then, well ... it would be 
too late. 

Stealing a glance at the bundle on the passenger seat, Cherry 
couldn’t imagine what he, the guy from the phone call and note, 
could possibly want with ... that. 

But no, she couldn’t allow herself to question it. 

It was closure, pure and simple. 

Closure for the family. 

Closure for her. 

She’d make sure Dylan got the credit. Hell, he might even get a 
commendation for this. 

Tears streaming down her face, she headed back to the Meyer’s 
place. 


Just as she’d hoped, it was Dylan that found her several hours later. 
Not soon enough to save her, but that had always been the risk she 
was willing to take. As she’d hoped, he’d been busy with witnesses 
on Mulberry and hadn’t thought to look at his cell for hours. Now 
there would never be a chance for romance. He wasn’t into 
necrophilia and the sight of his partner and love interest’s bloated 
body and elongated neck dangling from the rope was something 
that would never leave him. It is very rare that a hanging is 
instantaneous, especially when self-inflicted. It is often the neck 
snapping that speeds it up in the movies, but in real life, the slow 
strangulation as your body struggles for breath, rope burning your 
trachea, ensures your last moments on this mortal coil are pure 
agony. Your neck will then stretch under the weight of your body, 
which bloats as it fills with gas and as the blood pools at the lower 
extremities, the bottom part is almost black. And the smell ... 
Cherry would like to think it was worth it though, as once 
Dylan had stopped throwing up, he noticed the duffle bag behind 
her. Opening it gingerly with shaking hands, bile still dripping from 
his chin, he found the once boarded-up baby bones of Cody 


Tidwell. 
As he called it in to dispatch and waited for back up, he wept. 
For Cody, for Cherry, and for himself. 


It took a while for uniforms to get to the Meyer’s place as they were 
dealing with an incident at the homeless place on Shea. Since the 
discovery of the John Doe with the ligature marks, the shelter had 
been overrun, folk too scared to sleep in their boxes under the 
bridges. Which was why the staff hadn’t noticed the devastation in 
Sofie Sanderson’s room in the hospice part of the shelter. A lethal 
amount of methadone had put pay to her limited future, and her 
fatally ill ten-month-old baby was missing. 

It was only later that one of the volunteers mentioned a female 
detective had been by to see Sofie ... 


The Medical Examiner looked at Cherry with a mixture of sadness 
and disgust. What on earth would make anyone do that? A cop for 
god’s sakes? Someone who was meant to ‘protect and serve,’ not go 
around murdering addicts and kidnapping babies! Still, she was a 
doctor, had taken her own oaths. Examining the body, she found 
something inside Cherry’s mouth. Extracting it carefully with pliers, 
she unfolded the piece and handed it over to Dylan. 

It was a scrap of paper, torn at one edge. There was some text 
still legible: 

Bring me the Sanderson bab... 

In exchange for Cody... 


Leave her child ... 

Dylan reached into his pocket and grabbed a clear evidence 
bag. Inside was the note’s twin—a second piece of paper that Glenn 
had handed to him at the scene. The officer had located it near the 
old rickety gate. It appeared to have been caught on a branch. 

It contained the missing characters: 

...y’s mother. 

...’s bones. 

...alone. It is tainted. 

Oh, Cherry ... what have you done? 


The man with the black eyes looked down at the useless baby. 
Stupid bitch had gotten it wrong, again. How fucking dumb did you 
have to be? He’d clearly instructed he needed a woman, the 
Sanderson woman, capable of making babies, making more of his 
kind. Cherry’s insides were dried up and barren. 

It would have been a fair exchange, a baby-maker for baby 
bones ... 

Fucking amateurs. 

Why get someone else to do a job when youre better off doing 
it yourself? 

It was just that people were more apt to open their door to a 
child ... 

Sucking on a paediatric tibia, he began to plan his next move. 


The Greater 
Secrets of 
Carbocations 


By Arasibo Campeche 


My lab bench was the cleanest it had ever been. The pipettes were 
on their rack, in order of increasing volume capacity, the glass 
amber bottles containing dozens of compounds in alphabetical 
order. Years of accumulated dirty glassware had been cleaned and 
shelved elsewhere. 

After my thesis advisor, Dr. Ramos, died last week, a few local 
reporters had come in to interview my lab, me and Mara, for the 


town’s newspaper. Every year, my advisor had volunteered some of 
his students—including me three times—for science demonstrations 
at the local high school, which I hated since doing so didn’t directly 
help me towards graduating. This had made him a local celebrity in 
the school system, and he was well liked in the town. 

The Biochemistry department’s chair had come in hours before 
the reporters, and with tears in his eyes, yelled at me and Mara to 
clean up his best friend’s lab. 

Today was the first day I’d come back to work after the funeral, 
and before I finished my organic synthesis reactions, the bench 
would be a mess all over again. 

The door to the lab banged against the wall and startled me as 
someone walked in. I dropped an Erlenmeyer flask in the fume 
hood and spilled hexane all over. Not a terribly toxic accident, but 
it added another hour of work. The small amounts of evaporated 
hexane that escaped the fume hood smelled like boiling grease. 

“Trying to get a workout in before lab?” I asked Mara while 
carefully picking up broken glass. I didn’t have to turn from the 
hood to look at her. We’d worked together for four years, and I 
could tell it was her from the footfall. 

“You need to see something.” Her voice broke. 

When I turned, she was already sitting at her desk. I couldn’t 
see her, but she sounded as stressed as I felt. 

“Give me a sec,” I said. 

“Did Dr. Ramos ever seem weird to you? Like a man who’s into 
the occult or mysticism. Any kind of magic?” 

“What? Like a wizard?” 

“Sure, like a wizard,” she said in that way I knew her eyes 
were rolling up to her head, which was unfair because she’d 
brought up the magic stuff in the first place. 

The boss was a staunch atheist as far as I knew. But who 
knows, maybe he’d lost it near the end or had spent his life keeping 
secrets. With enough practice, people got really good at keeping 
secrets. I’d kept my feelings hidden from Mara for nearly half a 
decade and was willing to do so for the rest of my life to not risk 
losing our friendship. 

“You need to watch this. Before you ask, it isn’t a Deepfake or 
any kind of simulation. I made sure,” she said. 

Now, I was curious. Had a grad student—or even better, a 
faculty member—been recorded doing something embarrassing? I 


finished pushing the broken glass to a corner in the hood and 
walked over to her desk. 

She was disheveled; her eyes puffy from crying, face breaking 
out, hair tied back in a ponytail with loose strands escaping here 
and there. She looked like she spent her nights crying herself to 
sleep. 

I sat on a chair beside her, wanting to hug her and say I was 
here for her no matter what. I couldn’t. Lab romances were 
notorious for ending up in meltdowns, even when they didn’t suffer 
under the scrutiny of other students and faculty. And that’s only if 
she reciprocated, which wasn’t guaranteed either. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“This can’t be real, but it is.” She opened her laptop, and 
plugged in a jump drive. There was a single video file on the drive. 

In the video, Dr. Ramos sat in a metal chair in an otherwise 
empty room. The wall and floor behind him were white. He held a 
card deck in his left hand. For a few seconds, he didn’t move. Then 
he spoke: 

“Traveling is difficult, but even more difficult are those 
journeys that require a transformation.” He stopped talking. 

This was a sick joke. 

I had already seen him transform. He’d changed from a healthy 
man to a sick one, and then to a body in a suit for his funeral in the 
span of three weeks. I looked away, trying to focus on my bench 
and on my science. 

“There is nothing you need to learn for a theurgic ascent, only 
remember what you have forgotten. I can help you guys.” 

After he said you guys, my stomach sank, and the hairs on my 
arms stood up. He said it in the same tone as when addressing us. 
Worse, it was the same tone he used when trying to be helpful, 
when laser focused on mentoring his students. 

“Where did you find that jump drive?” I asked Mara. 

“It’s not over. Watch.” 

Ramos didn’t move for a few seconds, then he pulled a card 
from the deck and showed it to the camera. Mara inhaled like she 
had just recently developed asthma. 

The card showed an old, bearded man, who looked a bit like 
Santa Claus, sitting on a throne. He wore red clothes, a golden 
crown, and had what I could only imagine was a magic wand in his 
right hand. The roman numeral IV was written on the top, while the 


emperor was written at the bottom of the card. 

This was like sitting in front of a wannabe psychic at a cheap 
carnival. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Ramos. He opened his mouth a couple of 
centimeters more than looked natural and shoved the card into his 
mouth and swallowed. The video went black. 

Mara was taking shallow breaths through her nose. Her gaze 
was unfocused and distant, as if her brain was busy scrubbing out 
what she’d seen, so she wouldn’t go into shock, which would be bad 
because we were training for doctorates in biochemistry, not 
medicine. 

“IT found the jump drive in my desk drawer. This is the fifth 
time I’ve seen it. I needed to show it to someone I trust in case it’s 
me who’s going crazy,” she said. 

“It’s creepy. Like, really creepy.” I had nothing else to say and 
lingered on the fact that I was someone she trusted. 

Tears started to run down her cheeks. Part of me felt she was 
overreacting. There were hundreds of spooky videos on YouTube. 
You’d think people would be numb to “unexplainable” recordings, 
but the relationship between her and Ramos had been different 
than mine. She really enjoyed spending time in his office, going 
over experiments, trying to get that one result that would make 
them famous. It was much more admirable than my laziness. Seeing 
him after he died was enough to push her over the edge. Honestly, I 
was a little disturbed too, but needed to keep it together for both of 
us. 

I knew how I could cheer her up. 

We both worked on volatile compounds made by plants, and 
knew which molecules produced specific smells. To pass the time, 
we’d often challenge each other to guess the smell of whatever we 
were working with. Monoterpenes such as a- and B- pinene, R- and 
S- limonene, eucalyptol, myrcene, carvone, terpineol, menthol, 
camphene, geraniol, and linalool—just to name a few—were the 
easiest to identify. 

I opened a bottle of R-limonene, the major component in 
orange-peel oil, and wafted the mouth of the bottle to spread the 
limonene around. 

“Do you smell that?” I asked. 

She slammed her fists on her laptop’s keyboard. The screen 
went black. “I don’t give a fuck.” 


“Sorry.” I recapped the bottle. 

“No. It’s okay. I’m stressed out.” She smiled the smile I liked. “I 
think I just broke my computer. Can we use yours to watch it 
again?” 

“Yeah.” I said, unsure why she wanted to see it again. 

“This is gonna be my sixth time seeing it.” 

I pulled my laptop from my bag and hinted that maybe it 
wasn’t a good idea to rewatch a video like that. 

I hesitated before plugging in the jump drive. 

“T scanned it for viruses too,” she said. 

Ramos started talking and Mara paced around. I didn’t 
understand what the problem was until near the end, when he 
pulled a different card from the deck. Card V, the hierophant. 


“Drugs?” I asked. “If it isn’t a Deepfake or CGI or whatever. Maybe 
the lab is laced with hallucinogens.” 

“They are coming up in order, Gerardo. It’s the Major Arcana of 
the tarot,” Mara said. 

“You really looked into this,” I said. 

She was one of those people who could make sense of, and 
solve, any problem, not just scientific ones. 

I stood and went to my bench. My hands were shaking. I 
couldn’t do experiments like this. 

She stayed in front of my laptop, still as a statue. “Anyway, 
how could it be drugs if we both saw the same thing? You think 
every surface is coated in DMT or psilocybin and our hallucinations 
just happened to match?” 

“Okay. I get it. ’m just trying to think it through. What do you 
think?” 

“T have no idea how this could be done,” she said. “Even if I 
did, it doesn’t matter. I deleted the video file last night.” She 
paused. “Then I dreamt that a man wearing a jester’s costume 
touched the jump drive and recovered the video. I could hear the 


bells on his shoes and hat. It was the fool... and he had your face, 
but it was twisted and disgusting. Guess what I saw on the drive the 
next day?” 

I hoped her comment meant that I was good looking. 

At the very least, we could check how reproducible that was. 
“Delete it now,” I said. 

She did. I came over, pulled out the drive and walked to the lab 
computer. “There’s nothing on it and hasn’t been plugged into this 
machine.” 

The video file was there. 

Mara bit her lip. “This doesn’t make sense. I’m scared. It can’t 
be real.” 

“Wait. This is the lab. He obviously pulled the same trick on 
every computer and—” 

“What trick? Fuck. A super trick before he died? Or do you 
think he travels from the astral plane to tinker with our electronics 
every time we’re not looking? Maybe he became supreme God of 
the cosmos, and before he goes on to create new universes, he 
wants to practice using his powers by trolling us?” 

“T get it,” I said. “I know nothing makes sense.” 

She scoffed and raised her hands. 

That gesture pissed me off. Whatever. I hit PLAY. 

Same thing all over again. This time, he pulled card VI, the 
lovers. I took a deep breath and thought, if only. 

Something else had changed. It was small, but there. 

“You saw that?” I asked Mara. 

“What? That the lovers came up?” 

She wasn’t even looking. “Yeah. Also, he moved,” I said. 

“What? The man on the card or Dr. Ramos? Be specific.” 

I swallowed down my sarcastic, specific retort. “Ramos. Like he 
coughed or something, after eating the card. A small gesture, but it 
was there. It’s not the same video. It must be a gag.” 

She laughed and said, “A gag makes sense.” She was happy to 
deliver her own sarcasm. 

I lost it and raised my voice. “Who gives a shit? So there’s a 
weird video that doesn’t make sense. Spend five minutes on Reddit 
and you'll find a hundred more.” The keyboard was creaking in my 
grip. I was about to twist it like a pretzel. 

She tilted her head down. “I’m sorry.” 

We’d spent every single weekday and most weekends in the 


same place, sharing jokes, commiserating about grad school. The 
fact that she only apologized when I was about to break something 
made me feel more guilty. Was this a sign of romantic tension 
between us? Did she even suspect how I felt? 

I wanted to say something, but neither of us spoke for a long 
time. 


She wanted to see the video on a bigger screen to catch every 
detail, so we borrowed her mom’s laptop—which also served as a 
control for the possibility Ramos had rigged the lab computers— 
and connected it to the projector we kept in the lunchroom for 
group meetings. The lunchroom smelled like stale potato chips. 

We sat side by side and hit PLAY. Then, we hit PLAY again and 
again. We watched our boss pull cards, one by one. Each time, the 
card was different, his final gesture also changed. By card XV, the 
devil, Ramos was coughing like he had emphysema, after eating the 
card. 

“It’s late. Let’s take a break until tomorrow,” I said, past the 
point of freaking out. My mind was numb. Something unexplainable 
was happening, but it only looked like magic because of our 
ignorance. Once we knew how it worked, it would become science. 
We might wake up tomorrow and all this would click into place; the 
universe would make sense again. 

“No. Tomorrow’s Monday. People will be here. The Major 
Arcana goes up to number twenty-one. We’ll hit the end soon.” She 
looked at me and smiled. She was so focused now, obsessed even. 
Her determination was contagious. In science, you were either 
obsessed or lucky, and trying to tell the difference was a waste of 
time; time that was better spent obsessing or being lucky. 

This was the woman for me. After tonight, I would tell her. 
Fuck gossip and taboos. Ramos had taught me two important 
lessons. First: Always do the best science you can, because quality is 
better than ephemeral, flashy bullshit. Second: Don’t wait until you 


die to speak your mind. You might have to record yourself babbling 
about nonsense. 

After card XIX, the sun, we were so close to each other, we 
might as well have been sharing a chair; I could feel the heat 
coming off of her skin. 

Ramos was coughing up a brown mist now. The speech was 
the same. Theurgic ascent; journey; your soul needs to remember. 

Card XX, judgment. Throughout the coughing fit, I could hear 
singing. It sounded like Mara’s voice. 

I felt like we were being watched. 

The scientific assuredness left me. I was cold and scared. I 
wanted to run away and cry. Mara was crying, her face red and 
swollen. Had she heard it? 

This time, the video restarted itself. 

Card XXI, the world. After swallowing the card, Ramos started 
to projectile vomit a brown stream of dirt. His chest heaved, his 
stomach bulged and contracted, but the stream was constant. I 
started to cry. The Mara who was singing in the video started to 
laugh. I tried to keep my mouth from quivering, but instead my 
whole body started trembling. I had to pee. My chest hurt. 

The dirt now covered Ramos and continued to rise. 

A door flung open in our lab. 

“Close your eyes. Don’t look,” Mara said. She grabbed my 
hand. “It’s not real. Wait for it to go away.” 

I closed my eyes. 

I needed to tell her now. If other people didn’t like it, then fuck 
‘em, fuck my PhD, my career, fuck the universe... 

“Mara—” 

She grabbed my hand and squeezed. “Do you smell that?” 

I did. It was the smell of rain. The smell of the earth. The smell 
of water falling on bacteria in the soil and killing them. The smell 
you think of when you think of rain is the smell of bacteria 
bursting. It was the smell of petrichor, the scent of death. 

“Geosmin, a sesquiterpene,” I said. 

She squeezed my hand harder. 

I recognized the footfall approaching us; it belonged to a man 
who knew more now than I would ever know. A man I wish would 
know my hate for him and love for Mara. 

“Mara.” I was crying again. “Mara, I love you. I’m sorry, but I 
love you.” 


My ears and mouth filled with dirt. I opened my eyes, but 
couldn’t see anything. 

Mara’s hand was slipping. I dug my nails into her skin, and she 
dug her nails into mine; I felt love mixed with desperation. I would 
never let go. 

“Remember.” Cold fingers closed around my other hand. 


Occulta Gravis 


By Juleigh Howard-Hobson 


It’s hard to hear. I’ve caught the sounds a few 
times, not the words. A murmuring low 

sense of a voice in the air, I’ve tried to 

stop and just listen but I never know 

what I’m listening to—it’s more vibration 
than sound. A breezy whisper, a thin set 

of tumbled notes, a certain sensation 

of being addressed by something unmet 

and invisible. The fragile presence, 

I think, of some spirit almost faded 

from this world. A last lingering essence 
saying things to me, disincarnated. 

I’ve never understood what’s being said 

but know that something near hates being dead. 


Aftershock 


By Tabatha Wood 


Fly away! Cries the light, 

fleeing from the shadows like a startled dove. 

It’s peace-call muted by the burdensome eve, 

a heavy blanket tossed around day’s shoulders. 

And trapped in the meantime’s between dispassionate hours, 
twitching fingers snap sharp fragments from their memory. 
Now the horror in the half-light is not a beating drum, 

but the sound of a hollow, dying heart. 


Dinner Guests 


By Jay Alexander 


Hilary didn’t know why Mama always made her help out in the 
kitchen when Daddy had guests over for dinner. She was small and 
couldn’t reach the highest cabinets; Mama wouldn’t trust the little 
girl with her favorite cleaver or any of the bigger knives, thrust into 
the ribs of the wooden block by the stove; she hardly seemed to 
need her help, anyway. Mama was the best cook Hilary knew. She 
always used the best meat—thick, red steaks that turned brown and 
crisp in the pan, flavored with the perfect blend of spices so that 
even the gristly, fattier slabs tasted good. Still, she told Hilary that 
she liked to keep both eyes on her little girl when Daddy’s guests 
were in the dining room, and Hilary thought that was okay. 

After all, she didn’t like Daddy’s guests. 

She had never been into the dining room while they were in 
there, only heard them through the thin, tiled walls of the adjacent 


kitchen and in bursts of loudness when Mama opened the 
connecting door to take platters of meat and dessert through to 
them. She heard the impatient clatter of cutlery, the laughter and 
chatter of drunkards spiked up on rum and whiskey and whatever 
else Daddy had seen fit to provide, heard the slobbering and 
snuffling of hungry snouts when they finally settled down to feast. 
But she had never seen Daddy’s guests. She never wanted to. Big, fat 
slobs with sauce spilled down their shirts, with hairy arms and 
balding heads, with alcohol-stained lips and teeth broken down and 
blackened by nicotine — 

“Hilly, darling, pass mummy the red board, won’t you?” 

Hilary nodded, smiled and skipped round the kitchen island 
where Mama was working, darting to the corner of the room. 
Through the wall, she could hear them: Daddy was toasting, 
rapping his fork on the lip of a thin, crystal glass. His words were so 
slurred and so muffled by the plaster and the tiles that she couldn’t 
make out what he was saying, but she knew that the guests were 
enjoying his toast, reveling in it, because there was laughter and 
murmuring, a babble of voices marring the premature draining of 
their own glasses. Someone yelled in the dining room and a wave of 
laughter thrummed through the wall. 

Hilary shivered, standing on her tiptoes to lean across the 
kitchen counter and grab the red board from a rack against the 
wall. Red was for meat, blue for fish—that one hardly got used, she 
had noticed, especially when Daddy’s friends were here—green for 
veg and all that icky, sloppy stuff that Hilary had to jam on the fork 
with a wedge of something-no-anything-else just to make it taste 
okay. “Hurry, Hilly,” Mama called, and Hilary skirted round the 
island again and slapped the board onto the marble surface. “You 
know Daddy and his friends don’t like to be kept waiting...” 

Hilary nodded, watching eagerly as Mama slopped a hunk of 
raw, pink meat onto the board and started cutting. She was a 
slender, elegant woman and Hilary always found it thrilling to 
watch her delicate fingers brush the handle of the cleaver and draw 
it down in perfect, violent arcs. Down came the blade and the meat 
split, strings of white snapping as they were sheared, the dull thunk 
of cleaver on board, a brutal cap on the soft, wet splat as it passed 
neatly through the muscle. Down it came again, thunk-thunk-thunk, 
and sheared slices of raw steak quivered as they fell. 

“Hilly, the stove?” Mama said sweetly. She smiled down at the 


little girl as Hilary threw her a mock-salute, circling the room to the 
kitchen. Mama and Hilary shared the button nose, the brown hair, 
although Hilary’s deep, sea-green eyes came from Daddy. So did the 
hunger, Mama always said; she wouldn’t cook half this meat if 
Hilary hadn’t inherited Daddy’s appetite. She always giggled at 
that. 

Hilary jabbed the dial on the gas hob and shrunk back as a 
whoompfh sent blue flames crackling at the edge of the stove. She 
stepped aside as Mama lowered the pan onto the ring and drizzled 
it with oil and salt and crushed flakes of garlic; in moments, the 
smell filled the kitchen and Hilary inhaled. 

Before she started folding the steaks into the pan, Mama bent 
down and kissed Hilary’s forehead. “I love you, sweetie,” she said 
quietly. In the dining room, Hilary could hear Daddy’s friends 
tearing at their first course. There would be a few minutes of wet, 
awful chewing, and the scrape of knives on ceramic, the lapping of 
hungry tongues on greasy plates, and then would come the 
chanting. Same as always, the rhythmic, dreadful chanting, 
accompanied by the thumping of knives and elbows on the tabletop: 

“Meat... meat... meat...” 

Hilary said, “I love you, Mama,” and smiled. 

Mama was crying again. Hilary knew not to ask; she just 
watched as her mother straightened up, dusted off the white, 
clipped apron and pressed the steaks into a sizzling, smoldering 
pool of hot oil. She wiped the tears from her cheek with the back of 
her wrist and asked Hilary to fetch dessert from the pantry. 
Wouldn’t take them long to scarf down the main course, she said, so 
they’d better be ready. 

Daddy and his friends don’t like to be kept waiting... 

Hilary nodded and skipped out of the kitchen. She stepped out 
into the hall, crossed to the pantry door under the stairs. As she 
moved, her eyes shifted to the front door; through frosted glass 
panes set into the wood, she watched the rain come down. The 
world beyond the door was a grey sheet of shifting, swirling storm. 
Soaked shoes were sprayed about the entrance, arranged 
haphazardly and leant against the walls. No coats, no umbrellas. 
Daddy’s dinner guests weren’t bothered by the rain. 

They always came on a Thursday, always at five forty-five. For 
a while they sang, filling the dining room with slurred belches and 
swaying, broken versions of sea-shanties. Sailors, Hilary’s mother 


had told her, or... what had she said? They came from the ocean. So 
they must have been sailors. After a while, Mama took through 
platters of crisp pastries and fried shrimp—they wouldn’t eat fish, 
never, but they guzzled shrimp down like pigs at a trough. They 
would toast, and talk, and wolf down the shrimp and hors 
d’oeuvres, and within minutes they would be crying out for meat. 

“Meat... meat... meat...” 

As if on cue, the moment Hilary opened the pantry door she 
heard them begin to chant. The dull moan echoed through the 
house and made her shudder. She could smell the meat cooking, 
that delicious, perfectly-grilled meat that Mama made so well. The 
smell usually made her hungry, but never when Daddy’s friends 
were visiting, never on a Thursday. 

Thursdays made her too afraid to be hungry. 

The pantry light came on as Hilary stepped inside. The 
flickering bulb above her head lit shelves of dried pasta and rice, 
crates of wine and jars upon jars of salt. A freezer with a clear, glass 
door, beyond which vacuum-sealed bags of red, bloody meat 
throbbed and oozed amongst crushed, glittering fields of ice. On a 
high shelf—almost too high to reach, but again the girl strained up 
onto her tiptoes and stretched—the dessert, a creamy, white-red 
trifle, stood on a silver platter, covered with a glass dome. 
Carefully, she eased the platter down, backed out of the pantry with 
her eyes fixed on the glass and her hands trembling with the weight 
of the thing. The trifle was a wonder of swirled turrets and bright, 
blood-red strawberries, drizzled with sugar and sauce and dusted 
with flakes of curled, white chocolate. 

“Meat... meat... meat...” 

Hilary carried the trifle back into the kitchen and set it on the 
counter, turning to the island to watch Mama dishing up the last of 
the steaks. Six plates laid on the marble, each one graced by a slab 
of browned meat and a drizzle of the bubbling, red sauce that had 
been simmering on the back hob. As Hilary watched, Mama lifted a 
tray of oil-soaked, sizzling vegetables out of the oven and began to 
spoon them onto each plate. 

“Meat, meat, meat...” 

The chant became louder, faster, the muted thump of elbows 
on the dining table growing more intense all the while. Mama set 
down the empty oven tray and threw Hilary a weak smile. Slipping 
all six plates onto a wide, triple-tiered tray, she winked. “Wish me 


luck, Hilly,” she said quietly. 

Hilary nodded. 

“Meat! Meat! Meat!” 

The connecting door between the kitchen and dining room 
opened, and Mama disappeared through it. In the moment before it 
swung shut, Hilary was smacked by an unbearable wall of sound— 

“MEAT! MEAT! MEAT!” 

—and even after it closed again the smell lingered, the smell of 
Daddy’s dinner guests; the smell of salt and tar and oil and hunger. 
Hilary waited with her eyes closed, back pressed to the kitchen 
counter, and listened as Mama set down the six plates, waiting for 
her to come back through the door. There was cheering as the last 
plate landed, drunken, starving cheering, the whooping of madmen, 
and then the violent, deafening cacophony of half a dozen jaws 
tearing into the wet, rare flesh. Snapping teeth chewed through 
gristle and steak and Hilary thought she might have heard the sick, 
wet crunch of bone. 

Mama didn’t come back. 

Hilary waited, growing more frantic as the sounds grew louder 
and wetter. Another snap, the violent crack of a rib. A muffled 
moan, the stifled noises of pleasure and satiation; the girl turned 
her face to the door, waited, watched. Mama, she thought, come 
back... 

Come back... 

After a few minutes, the sounds of chewing and scoffing and 
slopping stopped, and the dining room was silent. 

Mama hadn’t returned. 

“Mama?” Hilary whispered. Her voice was timid, shy, but in 
the sudden silence it sounded like thunder. 

There was a low murmur from the dining room, and at first 
Hilary couldn’t make it out. But then the wash of sound grew and 
she realized they were chanting again, singing hungrily for dessert: 

“More... more... more...” 

Hilary froze. Her fingers locked together and she gripped the 
marble surface, pinned herself to it. Praying for Mama to return. 
Mama always came back, always took out dessert just as she had 
taken out the main course, just as she had taken out the shrimp and 
the pastries. It was Mama’s job to feed Daddy’s guests—Hilary just 
helped in the kitchen, just passed and fetched and sometimes, if she 
asked nicely, peeled. 


She never had to go in the dining room, not on a Thursday 
night. 

“Mama, come back...” she whispered, eyes on the door handle. 
Any moment it would shudder, and Mama would come back 
through—maybe she had gotten caught up talking to Daddy, or 
entertaining while they ate, but now they had finished eating and 
they were hungry again so she would come back, she had to come 
back... 

“More, more, more!” 

Hilary blinked away a tear. The trifle platter leered above her 
on the countertop, throwing glassy shadows over her face. “I don’t 
want to...” she breathed. 

“MORE! MORE! MORE!” 

Hilary swallowed, nodded to herself. It’s okay, she thought. Just 
take it through and put it on the table. Just like Mama does. You don’t 
even have to look at anyone. And you can come straight back through 
to the kitchen... 

But why isn’t my mummy coming back? 

Hilary shivered, reaching up for the platter. It wobbled in her 
hands. Taking short, slow steps, she crossed the kitchen, drawing 
long breaths into her lungs. If she took long enough moving over 
the tiles Mama was sure to come back through the door before she 
made it, she had to... 

The girl froze at the door. No movement. No Mama. They were 
still chanting, almost roaring now, so loud that all the hungered 
noises of the dining room filled the kitchen right through the wall. 

“MOREMOREMOREMOREMORE!” 

Hilary balanced the platter in the crook of one arm and, taking 
a deep breath in, opened the connecting door. 

She gaped, too afraid to scream. The platter tumbled out of her 
arms and crashed to the floor, the glass dome rolling through a 
smeared mess of cream and sponge and shattering at her feet. A 
million shards of glass sprayed her ankles and she staggered back, 
fumbling for the door handle, but the door had already closed 
behind her and her knuckles scraped the wood blindly, whole body 
trembling with fright. 

“Mama...” she said. 

Mama was sprawled across the dining table, legs and arms 
folded and bent and broken outwards. The apron had been torn 
away and they had savaged her throat and chest, tearing away the 


flesh and fabric and tugging at the meat and muscles beneath with 
knives and teeth. Her carcass was red and wet and barren, skin 
shredded and belly opened up. Her eyes were wide open but even 
her cheeks sagged inward where they had scraped out scraps of 
flesh from inside her mouth and gorged on them. Her tongue was 
gone, bitten right off; her left arm was a gangly mess of blackened, 
drool-slicked bones and the fingers of her right hand were skinned. 
Her thighs and sex organs had been devoured. 

“Sorry, kid,” Daddy slurred from the head of the table. 
“Fancied something a little... rarer, tonight.” 

All around the table, they laughed. Hilary backed against the 
door, throat dry and scratchy, heart pounding. Six of them, Daddy 
included, six monstrous abominations lurching in the dining chairs 
around the table. Blood-red tentacles thrashed up from ragged 
shirtsleeves, coiling around serrated knives and tangled in the 
curtain-rails and light fixtures. Pulsing, fleshy bodies throbbed and 
wheezed and black, fish-eyes stared across the dining room at the 
newcomer. 

“More... more... more...” they chanted, long, spiny teeth 
shivering in spirals of black and white in their shifting, wet faces. 
Scales slipped and shone over heaving arms and _ ridged, 
cartilaginous backs and the dinner guests slapped the table hungrily 
with their suckers and fins. Globby forms quivered and shook as 
they laughed and sang, teeth chattering and_ salt-encrusted, 
barnacle-strewn throats straining. 

“One last course,” Daddy grinned, and he winked in Hilary’s 
direction with a glassy, black eye. A tentacle flopped off the dining 
table and whipped towards the girl, curling around her ankle. 

Mama’s tongue slapped the floor and twitched in a pool of the 
bubbling, red sauce from the stove. 

Now, Hilary screamed. 


Sympathetic 
Cells 


By Matt Holder 


The pain was sharp, but brief. She watched with fascination as a 
bead of blood welled up on the fingertip of her left index finger. A 
half-sphere, catching the low, yellow light of her room. 

“Okay,” she whispered. 

Her legs were shaking, but she forced them still, resting the 
guitar between them, angling the neck. With her left hand she 
rubbed each of the six strings, smearing the blood, squeezing her 
finger to dispense more, until each string glimmered and dripped. 

Finding the chord, she began to play the discordant, atonal 
harmonies. The ones she’d killed to find and learn. The ones 


sounded in the beginning, when the seas still boiled and the skies 
thundered endlessly. 

The ones that rang sympathetic to another realm. 

“T play the old song and bid you hear and come. Permission is 
granted, and payment is promised,” her fingers always picking, up 
and down, blood beginning to dribble from her ears and nostrils, 
despite the earplugs, “payment for a favor rendered.” 

Her breath billowed out in front of her, the temperature 
plummeting in the room. A numbness began to creep into her 
fingers, but she only pressed her flesh tighter against the strings, 
sliding back and forth as she played the song. New wounds were 
carved and blood ran down the neck of the guitar to pool in her lap. 
The lamp bulb shattered and exploded shards tore into her right 
leg. She only squeezed the instrument, pulling it closer to her 
shaking chest. She grit her teeth and spat blood and continued. 

“Your name is Lycidas and this is your song. Because the notes 
are sounded and thrummed with blood, because I learned your 
name from the gasps of an opened throat, I command you now, to 
this space and this time.” 

The notes continued to sound. Her skin began to pull together, 
bunching up, wrinkling and sagging, while her hair thinned and 
fell, only to hang suspended in the air, tossed here and there by the 
emerging energies of the room. She felt only her hands. Her thumb 
plucking down while the other fingers pulled up, the left hand, 
white-knuckled, contorting itself and dragging itself over the frets, 
desperate but assured. 

Everything stilled, the air pulled from the room. Gasping, 
doubling over, she played. 

And then it was there. Lycidas. No continued fanfare or 
dramatic entrance. Only the song now. 

It had worked. 

Staring now, she almost stopped playing, recovering only at the 
last second. To stop playing in its presence, before it was dismissed, 
was certain death. 

It was small, about as tall as her water bottle, and humanoid. If 
she didn’t know better she’d think it was one of her brother’s action 
figures, some McFarlane monster or other kind of ghoul. 

Except when it moved, stepping closer. Still playing, forever 
playing, she watched with horror as it lurched closer, jerking each 
of its limbs, snapping in and out of focus, shaking, like it was out of 


sync with her world. It reminded her of those stop-motion films 
their mother loved so much. Like a ball-and-socket armature 
struggling to move on its own. 

It tilted its head as it approached, like a dog, listening closer. 

Her left hand found a new chord, transitioning away from the 
summoning song. 

“Don’t come any closer, Lycidas,” and it stopped and stared, 
two black marbles shimmering where its eyes should have been. 
“You will render the favor when I dismiss you. You will do it 
tonight, within the hour. You'll take your payment only when it’s 
done.” 

There was no mouth, but she heard it speak. Its voice mingled 
with the notes, blending with them and arriving like a conscious 
thought. 

What is the payment? 

“The favor first, and then we discuss payment.” 

Very well. 

“It’s my brother,” her voice catching, choking back a sob, 
feeling the flesh from her fingers continuing to open, finding the 
anger again, “he has cystic lesions. Tumors. Masses of cells where 
they’re not supposed to be, behaving in a harmful way. They’re in 
his brain. A lot of them. Near and around his brain stem. Pressing 
against his nerves. He can’t breathe right. His vision is permanently 
doubled. He can’t swallow without assistance.” 

Lycidas never moved, only its form occasionally flickering, like 
a shutter-click. 

“I know your own composition is sympathetic to his 
malignancies. That’s why I have summoned you. The lesions will 
listen to you. You will remove them. Call them out, disperse them 
back into your realm. Every last one. Restore his brain to its normal 
functions. And that is all you will do. When that is done, you will 
have your payment.” 

What is offered? 

“You have my blood spilled here, as well as the corpse of the 
man I’ve killed.” 

Do you think me a lesser spirit? 

“T think you a shrimp of an imp, you pretentious prick.” Her 
fingers were shaking now, still moving, playing, but she knew she 
couldn’t keep it up for much longer. And so did Lycidas. 

Is your brother’s health worth so little? 


She swallowed and tasted blood. “Okay. I give my ring and 
index fingers of my left hand. I will no longer be able to play music 
like I can now, a far greater loss. But you will return the years taken 
from me during the course of your summoning.” 

I will return the years and accept the fingers. But more is required. 

It was trying to play her out, just waiting for one note to slip, 
one chord to fail. Her strength was failing, already the song grew 
faint. 

“I give my teeth and tongue.” 

The thought came almost before the words left her trembling 
lips. 

Payment is accepted. When the song is done I will perform your 
favor. 

“Remember who is in control, Lycidas,” shifting keys now, her 
strokes finding renewed strength in anticipation of the end of this 
nightmare, “I release you now, to render what I’ve instructed. 
Payment is agreed upon and promised. Failure to carry out my task, 
or mischief on your part, and I will play you back and play you out. 
Forever and with great pain.” 

I know the rules. 

With a final downstroke she said, “I release you,” and the room 
snapped back in time, the blood gone, the light bulb reassembling 
and glowing softly, the temperature returning, her skin tightening 
as her hair manifested anew and unrolled down her neck to rest 
atop her shoulders. 

Dropping the guitar to the floor, she collapsed back onto the 
bed, tears rolling down her cheeks. With her shredded hands, she 
wiped them away, the pain forgotten. 

Her brother would be okay. 

She grinned her last toothy grin and let out a shriek of joy, 
thrusting her hands into the air, continuing to scream and laugh 
and cry and weep. Until exhaustion settled in and she slept. 

When she woke next her clock described ten minutes past four 
a.m. There was a sharp but brief experience of pain, a thin burning 
traveling cleanly across her tongue. Blood welled immediately, 
filling her mouth with warmth and copper. 

She raised her left hand, noting the fingers already taken. 

With blood pooling in her mouth, she could only smile as her 
tongue and each tooth slowly dissolved and vanished. 


IX 


By Marisca Pichette 


I don’t remember leaving in the late twilight, dusk falling in tiny 
pieces, gathering along the cuffs of my coat and weighing down 
each hair, so cool and soft it touched my ears and trickled into the 
unused corners of my mouth. You remembered not to tell me you 
were there when I was swimming through my nerves and every leaf 
that quivered reminded me that it’s not safe at night for me and it’s 
not safe in this world for me and I’m not safe without you. 
Remember not to tell me that you care. Remember to be silent in 
the face of tears because it’s not safe to expose yourself at dusk, 
twilight creeping in the shadows, totalling your outfit and 
calculating the value of your face. Remember to put your keys 
where I can see them; mine are deep in my stomach with acidic 
locks and rings that swirl when the lights above me stop in the face 
of pools of darkness. Remember—keep them in your hand, turn 
them out against the cold. Remember you’re never safe when I’m 
alone. Remember not to tell me that my voice is silent and me—I 
never mattered. 


I don’t remember ever getting home. 


Revive 


By Tabatha Wood 


I thought I would lie buried underneath the crushing weight 

of all those hurtful words you said, and later said that you did not. 
But those memories are mere ashes now, and easily swept aside, 
and like a seed thrust in the deepest dirt—I live. I grow. I rise. 


Fear of Myself 


By G. A. Link 


This anxiety controls me, 
contorts me, 
and consumes me. 


Most days, I doubt everything I’m doing, 
even the things I enjoy and want to further. 


I confront myself and I feel lost. 


I hate to admit it, 

but I’m at war with my best intentions 

and what I love. 

When these battles manifest, 

I feel like I’m not good enough to succeed, 
that I will always be a failure to my family. 


Other days 

— when my anxiety is at sea, mostly — 

I see what I do and assure myself that I do, 

in fact, 

have what it takes to make things happen. 
Unfortunately for all, it seems like these moments 
are coming less often. 


There’s a fear here, 


ever underlying 

and crawling out from the depths 
more frequently than ever before: 

a fear of myself. 

And I swear, it means to ruin me. 


The Ones In 
Between 


By Heinrich von Wolfcastle 


He spits onto the sidewalk and a splash of saliva laced with bright 
red phlegm stares back at him. He studies it, attempting to take a 
mental measurement of its ingredients—parts blood to sputum. He 
places his foot over the glob and smears it into the sidewalk like a 
discarded cigarette, making sure to eliminate it before his daughter 
sees. 

She holds a cluster of his fingers, her grip sticky where traces of 
maple syrup linger from their pancake breakfast an hour earlier. 
She swings his arm back and forth while singing songs he’s never 
heard. Every week brings some amount of culture shock as he 


immerses himself in Coco-Time, as he calls it. 

Over breakfast, he learned about Princess Jasmine’s pet tiger 
named Rajah—a new enthusiasm replacing the previous week’s talk 
of Cinderella’s mouse friends whose names he couldn’t remember. 
She spoke with such eagerness about them that he called her 
mother to ask for permission to buy her two pet mice. He was 
prepared to get them a cage, toys, wheels—the whole thing—but 
was met with stern disapproval. 

“You want to give two pet mice to Colette, Matthew?” she 
asked. He hated the way she pronounced his name; it sounded like 
she was advertising a package of bad chewing tobacco called Matt 
Chew. “You need to get your fucking head checked.” 

He paused to find his words before responding, wanting to 
defend his request but knowing the effort would be a wasted one. 
She despised him with a hatred that had been nurtured for years. By 
this point, it extended beyond his behaviors and became a loathing 
for who he was—his personhood. He could tolerate the way she felt 
about him, but he was disturbed by the way her feelings intruded 
upon his relationship with Colette. “I’m sorry,” he finally managed. 

“Don’t contact me unless it’s an emergency,” she scoffed and 
ended the call. 

As he thought about it, he remembered that he first coughed up 
blood after that conversation. He had stepped out to the parking lot 
of his apartment complex while Colette napped on his couch, and 
he was still looking at his phone when a dry cough took him by 
surprise. He thought nothing of it until he wiped the spittle from his 
phone screen and noticed that the droplets were colored. 

His first instinct was to disregard what he saw—maybe even 
write it off as something as innocuous as an effect of dry weather. 
On the other hand, maybe it had something to do with his recent 
breathing difficulties. He traced his finger over the bloodied screen 
once more to confirm what he saw. Dry weather, he tried again, but 
the hanging taste of iron in his mouth deflated his denial. 


“Daddy! Are you even listening?” Colette asks, still swinging his 
arm. 

“Yes, Coco baby. What is it?” he replies with rusted metal on 
his tongue. 

“You weren’t paying attention,” she insists. She tugs on his 
arm. 

“I was, but I was trying to remember. What are the names of 
Cinderella’s mouse friends?” 

“Gus and Jaq!” she replies. 

“Ah, that’s right!” 

“But you weren’t listening!” 

“I’m listening now, Coco. What do you want to tell Daddy?” 

“I was singing about Rajah!” She holds the last syllable of his 
name. 

“OK, baby. Daddy’s with you and hears you,” he says, swinging 
her arm in return. The sun leaves a negative imprint on his sight 
when he turns back towards her. 

“Daddy!” Colette yells again, smiling up at him. “Fly me.” She 
places both of her hands on Matthew’s forearm before jumping into 
the air. 

“Fly you? It’s so early for flying!” he sighs. She is already in the 
air, and he lifts her to the height of his chest as she hangs from him. 
“Where’s Air-Coco going?” he asks. 

“Higher!” she giggles. 

“Air-Coco wants to go into the sky, huh?” he confirms. He 
bends down into a squat, grabs her under the armpits, and lifts her 
above his head. “And we have takeoff!” he yells, his voice finding 
his enthusiasm. Beyond them, a man walking his dog watches with 
pause. 

Colette laughs and puts her arms out like wings. “Higher!” 

“To the moon?” Matthew asks. 

“Yeah!” 


He lowers down again and raises her above his head. “You’re 
going to hit your head on the clouds!” 

“Higher!” she commands. 

Matthew lowers once more and regains his grip on her. As he 
lifts, a cough tears at his lungs, forces its way out his mouth, and 
sprays Colette’s pink shirt with fresh blood. 


5 — 

Matthew would never call Colette an accident, but she was a 
surprise. He and Clara had only been dating for a few months 
before she broke the news to him that she missed her period. She 
revealed her secret in a whisper at the end of a long night and 
stated it as a confession of sorts, half-ready to problem-solve the 
situation and simultaneously hoping Matthew would respond with 
excitement about the pregnancy. 

After a beat of silence, Clara slapped his arm and called him a 
cholo. In the next breath, she assured him that she was going to 
have an abortion and he wouldn’t have to worry about being tied 
down by her. As she shot up from their bed to start gathering her 
things to leave, Matthew grabbed her around the waist and pulled 
her in close to hug her. 

“This is the best day and the best news of my life,” he said with 
his face pressed into her stomach, his already soft voice further 
muted by her sweater. He declared it as an affirmation, choosing to 
believe his words as he said them. 

Clara softened in her stance and let her arms fall around his 
back. A ball of pressure formed in her throat as she stood at the 
edge of the bed in Matthew’s grasp. For a moment, she felt safe 
there in his embrace. “Yow’re still a cholo,” she said with a small 
chuckle. She raised a hand to wipe a tear from her eye. 

“The best day,” Matthew repeated to himself before kissing her 
belly. 

By all measurable accounts, Clara had an easy pregnancy. Her 
nausea was mild, and she managed to maintain her energy despite 


disrupted sleep. Matthew was also mindful to not stir the waters 
with her. He did as he was asked and tended to her needs while 
preparing a room in his apartment for their baby girl. 

When Colette arrived into the world, Matthew was entranced 
by her. He was mesmerized by her little body and the way she 
moved it—nestling into comfortable naps on his chest. He would 
gaze at her small fingers and toes as he held them in his hand, 
disbelieving that they might ever grow into adult-sized appendages. 
In his love for her, he also felt heartbreak by imagining with real 
understanding the pain that might come from harm befalling her. 
With bewilderment, he would remember his mom slapping or 
spanking him and could never imagine feeling any kind of violent 
wish towards his child. 

When Colette made it home to Matthew’s apartment, the push 
and pull dynamic of his relationship with Clara intensified. 
Significant conversations that they should have had prior to 
Colette’s birth were lost to meaningless verbal sparring matches 
that consumed their time instead. 

When it came to sleep training, Clara insisted on letting Colette 
“cry it out.” She was the reader of the two of them, and demanded 
that, after her nightly feeding, Colette be placed in her crib and left 
to soothe herself to sleep. “She needs to learn, Matthew,” she would 
say. “She’s fed. She has a clean diaper. She needs to learn to sleep 
on her own now.” 

Matthew would quietly nod over his food as he sat at the 
kitchen table, eating while Colette cried through the door of her 
bedroom down the hall. Clara would glare at him as he ate, 
suspecting that he was criticizing her in his mind. 

When they talked about caring for Colette, they would lock in a 
battle of wills—Clara’s vocal rage splattering against Matthew’s 
wall of silence. But if they didn’t talk about Colette, they wouldn’t 
talk much at all. 

After their dinners, Clara went to bed by herself while Matthew 
stayed in the family room to watch TV. Clara would take the 
monitor with her while Matthew fell in and out of sleep on the 
couch all night. 

One night, Matthew broke protocol. Shifting the pillow under 
his head for what seemed like the fortieth time in five hours, he 
muted the television’s rebroadcast of basketball highlights to listen 
for evidence that Clara was tending to the baby. When he didn’t 


hear Clara’s voice, he got up and made his way there. 

He nudged the door open and found Colette poised in her 
swaddle in the middle of her crib. He placed her gently over his 
shoulder and made shushing sounds, quieting her as he bounced his 
knees and bobbed his way around the room. Her lips made 
smacking sounds against his neck. 

First, they walked to the changing table, illuminated by the 
warm glow of a nightlight coming from the wall. Then he spun and 
danced with her over to the nursing chair in the corner of the room 
where a humidifier draped them in fog. He sat with Colette laying 
across his chest next to a small table covered in dirty tissues, empty 
water bottles, and miscellaneous breast pump supplies. Colette’s 
eyes locked on his and she stuck her tongue out briefly before 
pulling it back into her mouth. Matthew stuck his tongue out to her 
in return, speaking to her in their shared non-verbal language. 

“You are so special to me, Coco,” he whispered. “You know 
that, don’t you?” 

Colette released a short sigh. 

“T could sit here with you for hours—days—and it would only 
feel like minutes.” It was the sincerest feeling he had when he 
watched her, the way he loved her and witnessed her 
unconditionally. “When it’s just you and me, there’s nothing else.” 
He leaned in to kiss her warm forehead. “This is what keeps me 
going: my time with you, my Coco-Time.” 

Beyond the doorway to Colette’s room, Matthew heard the 
squeaking of the floor in the hall and his heart dropped. Soon, Clara 
would take Colette from him, scolding him for teaching the baby to 
seek attention in the middle of the night. 

In that moment, Matthew said a silent prayer that he wished to 
be proved wrong; that maybe Clara would join them with warmth, 
or that she might find appreciation for the soft moment she saw. 
But, alas, Clara stole Colette from his arms and placed her back in 
her crib. As his mind settled on the memory of that night, he felt 
the weight of his heart shift. 


a 

Colette screams at the sight of blood on her shirt. Matthew brings 
her in and hugs her close, kissing the top of her head resting against 
his chest. She clings to him as tightly as he holds her. “Everything 
will be OK,” he assures her. Matthew lifts Colette and carries her to 
her bedroom in his apartment—a shrine to Disney princesses. 

“Are you OK?” she asks as her head pokes through her new 
shirt. 

“T am,” Matthew answers. 

Colette tilts her head in confusion. 

“Nothing to worry about,” he says, raising her blood-stained 
shirt as a crumpled ball in his hand. 

Colette searches his face. 

“Coco,” he sighs, “we can still have fun today.” 

Colette examines his eyes quietly, doubting. 

“How about we go to the carnival?” he proposes. “I bet I can 
win you a really big stuffed tiger, just like Rajah.” 

Colette sniffles back tears before she nods in agreement with 
the idea. 

“Good. And you'll see, everything is OK.” 

He places Colette in the passenger seat of his car with a doll in 
her lap. After starting the car, he closes the sunroof so they can 
continue talking. 

“When I was just a little bit older than you, I got pretty sick,” 
he begins. 

Colette turns her gaze from the doll, and he watches her hands 
work to braid the doll’s hair. He is captivated by her fine motor 
movements, disbelieving that she came from him, that he has 
anything to do with her existence, as perfect as she is. 

“You did?” she asks. 

“Yep. Real bad,” he says. “And you got really sick once, too, 
with a really high fever just like I had.” 

“T did?” Colette asks. She turns her back to the doll, her small 


fingers working to separate the three portions of her doll’s hair. 

“Yep,” he says. “You were only six months old.” Matthew 
pauses, recounting the story privately before articulating the details 
that would be appropriate for a five-year-old. He remembers that 
night with Colette’s fever, how she eased into his arms and over his 
shoulder, how they danced around her room. Sure, she felt warm in 
his grasp, but he had no idea just how warm she was. A part of him 
believed—wished? —her crying was because she had wanted him 
and not Clara. 

“T remember,” he recalls, “waking up on the couch and hearing 
you cry in your bedroom. And I thought, ‘maybe she just needs 
some Dad time.’ So, I marched right into your bedroom and picked 
you up!” He smiles against the pressure building behind his eyes. 
“And we danced together.” 

“T bet I liked that,” she interjects. 

“You did, and me too!” He works to keep his mind from racing. 
“But then your mom wanted a turn taking care of you. And I got 
mad that she wouldn’t let me help you. So, Daddy did a bad thing.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Well, you know how sometimes when you get mad, you need 
to take a timeout?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, Daddy took a timeout. Long one.” He breaks from the 
story to remember the self-loathing drunk girl at the bar, and he 
hears the horrible creaking sound her bed made when it thumped 
against the wall. “And when I came back, your mom was taking 
your temperature. The thermometer said it was over 105 degrees!” 

“Ts that high?” 

“Real high,” he acknowledges. “But when I went into your room 
and you saw me, you stopped crying.” 

“I did?” 

“Yep, just like that,” Matthew replies. “I did a lot of praying 
that night,” he nods. “I just wanted you to finally feel better. And 
when I came into your room, you looked at me and just gave me a 
big smile with that toothless mouth you had, just so happy to see 
your dad.” 

“TI guess I missed you,” Colette suggests. 

“T guess so,” he agrees. 

His attention stays with the memory, his throat overcome by 
gravel as he pleads with Clara again and again to take Colette to the 


hospital. His words echo in his ears, “Why are you doing this?” 

When he went into Colette’s room, she had smiled; that was 
true. But she wasn’t looking at him, and he knew that. She had been 
looking at the dark hallway through the doorway behind him, her 
gaze fixed on the shadows over his shoulder, called by some 
creature that only she could see. And when Matthew saw her 
toothless grin, it wasn’t a comfort in the way he had described it, 
because it wasn’t directed at him; it was for whatever it was that 
stood in the darkness beyond him. When Colette died that night, so 
did everything within him. 


i 
Matthew pulls into the parking lot at the fairgrounds, churning the 
gravel under the wheels of his car. As they make their way to the 
ticket tent, Colette swings his arm. She is trying to skip rather than 
walk, and Matthew maintains an uncomfortable pace to keep up. 

Ahead, the ticket booth is a smaller version of the giant yellow 
and orange and white striped tent behind it, which houses an array 
of benches where families sit at various stages of lunch. A Ferris 
wheel stands over everything. 

Matthew and Colette approach the fat man with a bulbous nose 
perched behind the ticket counter. “What’ll it be?” he asks, his 
voice lost in the collective roar of the games and rides. 

“Twenty tickets,” Matthew replies. He pushes his cash forward 
and turns to Colette. “Think that’ll do it?” he asks. 

Colette nods while biting her lip. 

“I think so,” the man says with a smirk. “And you can always 
come back for more.” 

“Thank you,” Matthew replies. He takes Colette’s hand and 
squeezes it as they walk through the large tent. When they reach a 
cotton candy stand at a fork in the path, Matthew kneels down to 
Coco’s level to speak to her. “We can do anything you want!” he 
promises. “We can still have fun.” 

A trio of small children break formation to walk around 


Matthew. Colette watches as they pass. “I want Rajah!” she shouts. 

“Rajah, that’s right,” he affirms. He wipes at the corner of his 
mouth. “We have to find a game where they’re offering him as a 
prize. Let’s keep on the lookout.” 

Matthew places his hands on his knees and pushes himself to 
stand. “T’ll follow you,” he says with a cough. He grabs for her hand 
and matches her pace. 

“Rajah!” Colette shouts with a jump. She is pointing at a game 
called Hot Shot Hoops, which has a row of giant stuffed animals for 
prizes. Sitting at the top of the game to the right of the basketball 
hoop is a huge tiger fit to be called “Rajah.” 

“Alright, alright, Daddy’s on the case,” he replies. 

The man at the booth welcomes him. “You hit one shot, you 
get a small prize. You hit two shots, you get a big prize.” 

Matthew looks at the hoops. “What do you think? Will that 
tiger do the trick?” he asks Colette. 

“Yeah! You can do it!” she shouts back. 

“Let me see that ball,” Matthew says to the man running the 
game. 

“It’s a regulation ball. No funny business here.” He shows the 
ball to Matthew, eyeing him cautiously. “Just 6 tickets gets you 3 
tries,” he informs. 

Matthew takes the ball and notices a small paper cut on his 
forefinger. It strikes him as funny that, despite the implications of 
his breathing and bleeding problem, there is still healing happening 
within him. 

“No funny busin—?” a small cough cuts off his words. “Sorry.” 
He looks at the hoops and takes a few dribbles. 

“No funny business,” the man confirms. 

“You know, I used to be pretty good back in my day.” He turns 
to Colette and smiles before handing the man a fistful of tickets. A 
bead of sweat creeps across his brow. 

“T bet,” the man says. 

“You can do it, Daddy!” Colette shouts. 

“Alright, one of two right now,” Matthew says. He bounces the 
ball, places it firmly in his right hand, and shoots it into the air. His 
first attempt falls short and left. 

“Uh-oh. That’s alright, you’ve got another two tries,” the 
attendant encourages. “But you’re looking a little pale, son. It’s just 
a game. No real pressure here.” 


“Nah, that’s just embarrassing,” Matthew says with another 
small cough under his breath. “We got this one, Coco,” he whispers. 
He takes a couple of quick dribbles and puts up his shot. Again, it 
falls short and too far to the left. 

“Ouch!” The man taunts, “You’ve got one more try for a small 
prize, if you want it.” 

“No, I’m going for the tiger. Add three more shots,” Matthew 
instructs and hands the attendant another wad of tickets. 

“You got it, boss,” he responds. “Let’s get you that tiger. Take it 
home to a pretty lady.” 

Matthew coughs into his hand and the taste of metal overtakes 
his mouth. He smiles and winks at Colette before dribbling the ball 
again. 

He looks back to the basket and sees that it is higher and 
farther away since his last shot. “You’re not moving these things, 
are you?” he asks. 

“No,” the attendant replies with a look of boredom mixed with 
impatience. 

Matthew wipes the sweat off of his forehead and bounces the 
ball again, stopping to cough into his elbow. More metal. “Alright,” 
he mutters. 

“Oh, geeze,” the man says with sudden interest. He squints at 
Matthew. “Sir, I—I think you’re bleeding.” 

“Hmph?” Matthew asks for clarification, having difficulty 
hearing him over the blaring sounds of the crowd and games. 

“Your teeth, I think,” the man says behind his pointed finger. 

Matthew touches his hand to his mouth where a string of blood 
hangs from his lip. He mutters something indecipherable and 
coughs again, this time spewing blood all over the basketball in his 
hand. 

Colette shrieks and begins to cry. 

“IT think we need a doctor here!” the attendant calls to the 
crowd. 

Matthew turns to the crowd in a daze with blood still dripping 
from his lips. He chokes on a series of coughs and more blood spills 
from his mouth. 

A crowd circles around him, their phones pointed at his folding 
body. 

Colette grabs Matthew’s arm and works to help him stay on his 
feet. 


The attendant takes a radio from behind the counter and calls 
for Emergency Medical Services as Matthew falls to the ground. His 
back is flat against the grass and his head is turned towards the 
stuffed tiger sitting above the basketball hoop. He looks for Colette, 
but cannot find her. 

“...Coco,” he mumbles. More coughs follow, spurting blood 
into the air in popping streams. He loses strength in his body and 
his head falls to the side. He sees the spectators gathered around 
him. Beyond them—past their camera lights—is the darkness of a 
tent. 

Matthew fixes his gaze there and feels himself drift towards the 
shadows. Within them, he notices a dark figure in a cloak. He is 
calming—so gentle in his approach from the darkness—that 
Matthew smiles. 

Around his body, crowds coalesce into a mass to watch as the 
attendant running Hot Shot Hoops slams his fist onto Matthew’s 
chest. But Mathew is no longer there; he is swimming in dark 
waves, rolling over endless black hills until he arrives at a darkened 
room. 

There, he is met by the thick aroma of milk, an old and familiar 
smell enriched by the humidifier’s nostalgic fog. The cloaked figure 
is with him; he stands over a crib tucked away in the corner of the 
room. 

As Matthew approaches, the figure drifts aside and out of view. 
He finds Colette on her back, swaddled with her arms out and 
reaching towards a mobile hanging over her. When she sees him, 
she shifts her focus from the mobile to her father and smiles at him 
with her toothless grin. 

Matthew places her gently against his chest and dances with 
her towards a chair. He reaches for a bottle from a small table and 
feeds it to her. Her eyebrows raise in quizzical surprise. Slowly, she 
waves her hands about as if she is conducting an imaginary 
symphony. 

Matthew leans his head back into the chair with a sense of ease 
and notices the clock on the wall. It reads as midnight, the second 
hand moving slowly in its attempt to move from one number to the 
next. But it never jumps or stutters; it is frozen in between the two 
markers, unable to leave one for the next. 

“No matter what, when it’s just us, there’s nothing else,” 
Matthew whispers. He leans in to kiss Colette on the forehead. “This 


is what kept me going: waiting for my time with you, my Coco- 
Time.” 


Beyond Shadow 


By Benjamin Vandersluis 


“T’ve no intention of starving,” my neighbor Dan says to me. 

It has been some time since the darkness fell. Exactly how 
long? That’s difficult to tell, We don’t count days anymore. It’s 
pointless without the sun. 

“Nope, fuck starving,” says Dan as he gestures for me to light 
his cigarette. 

“What, then?” ’'m smoking too. Funny how new habits latch on 
so easily. 

Dan blows the smoke out into the stars, into the dark. We’re 
sitting in my backyard, bundled up in parkas and blankets even 
though it’s supposedly the middle of summer—or it was then, back 
when we still counted the days. It won’t be much longer before it’s 
too cold to go outside anymore. Not long after that, it will become 
difficult to find liquid water, even inside buildings. 


And despite the cold, we’re both outside shivering like hell, 
summer be damned, because we need to see the stars. They’re all we 
have left. 

Dan’s cigarette smoke blows away, over the conga line of 
backyards that align through our suburban block. We keep a low 
profile—quiet voices, no lights, little smoke. All the houses around 
us seem empty, but we can’t be too careful. Human decency isn’t 
what it used to be. 

We watch the smoke go until we can’t see it anymore, 
swallowed up in the darkness like it never existed at all. I blow my 
own smoke to fill the void. 

“Tf not starving, then what?” I ask again. 

Dan seems to consider that for a moment, but I suspect this is 
just for show. His hesitation is merely a courtesy; he’s had his 
answer for some time now. 

“Good ol’ Gramp gave me a twelve-gauge, sort of. I inherited it 
when he died. Keep it down in the basement, couple of shells too.” 

“Does it still work?” I ask. 

He shrugs. “Only needs to work once.” 

A mourning dove calls out from the tree that grows between 
our houses. It is a lonesome sound, a hollow note, but even that is 
better than silence. Three is much better company than two, and I 
am comforted that the bird is with us. 

“What about you?” Dan asks. The glow from his cigarette 
illuminates his face, once professional, now haggard, like mine. 
Neither of us has shaved in a long time. 

I take a drag on my cigarette, inhaling with a vengeance that 
burns hot and collapses my filter. I toss the butt into the dirt where 
the garden used to be, before those pitiful plants gave up the ghost. 

“‘T’m not dying, not if I can help it.” I think of Sam, her red 
hair, her broken body. “I’m not going to let the darkness snuff me 
out. I’ll keep living for as long as I can.” 

I look at Dan, uncertain how he will react. It’s been an 
unspoken consensus between us that we don’t talk about living. We 
talk about the other thing. 

Neither of us speaks for a moment. I give Dan time to consider 
my words, to weigh their implications in the long run. Living was 
never an easy option, but now? Infinitely more so. 

“It’s not for me,” Dan says eventually. His cigarette smolders 
between his fingers, forgotten, and he looks up at the stars. “I used 


to plan for the future. Imagined what it would be like to travel, to 
retire. None of that has meaning anymore. Survival is just a matter 
of forestalling the inevitable.” He seems to remember his cigarette, 
studies it between his fingers, half-finished, and flicks it into the 
darkness. “I’d rather go on my own terms.” 

I whip out my pack of cigarettes, stuff a fresh one into my 
mouth, and offer one to Dan. He declines. I flick open my Zippo— 
Sam’s Zippo, a chromed Ace of Spades—and start a fresh smoke. 

“You’re just giving up, then.” I don’t look at Dan. “You’re 
gonna leave my ass alone on this rock.” 

Dan sighs. His breath, visible in the cold air, drifts away in the 
breeze. He seems to have had his fill of cigarettes because he breaks 
out the rye instead. After a swig, he passes the flask to me. I take it 
without comment. 

“What did you expect?” Dan asks. “Look around.” He gestures 
to everything around us: the wilted garden plants, the dark 
suburban houses, the lightless world, the dark oblivion beyond. 
“There’s nothing left, and none of what’s gone is coming back. You 
wanna fight to the bitter end? I applaud you. You’re a survivor.” 

I offer Dan the flask and he takes a swig. He turns to look at 
me. 

“I don’t mean to leave you alone,” he says and seems sincere. 
“Our talks under the stars have kept me alive far longer than you 
know. But ...” He scratches his head. “The curtains have dropped, 
man. The encore can only go on for so long, and my part ... my part 
is over.” 

I puff away on my cigarette, trying to reconcile. My foot taps 
restlessly on the dead lawn; my hand shakes the ash off the cherry 
of my cigarette. 

“I don’t want to live for me,” I say. “Don’t lecture me on 
inevitability. I want to live for her. To spite the universe, or God, if 
there is one.” 

Dan looks away from me. We sit in silence, each partaking in 
our own vices, his rye and my cigarette. 

“Okay,” says Dan. “So you’re right, maybe, at least for 
yourself.” 

I feel my teeth clamp down on the filter of my cig. “You didn’t 
see her. You didn’t see Sam trampled and forgotten like roadkill. 
You didn’t feel her ribs crack when you tried to pump life into her 
lungs.” I take a shaky breath. “The only reason you’re giving ol’ 


Gramp’s shotgun a hungry look is because you lack the strength to 
survive. But me, I will do anything to give the world the finger.” 

Dan’s fist closes around the flask, shakes it in my face. “Do you 
think I haven’t thought about my choice?” he snaps at me. “Do you 
think I haven’t imagined what awaits me after? Whether it will 
hurt? Whether there’s any kind of afterlife or God, and what He 
would make of my miserable life? Or maybe it’s just nothing after 
this, just pure oblivion and void. No blissful peace; not that kind of 
nothingness, but pure non-being. Do you really think ’'ve managed 
to think about anything else, for even a moment since the darkness 
fell?” Dan staggers back from me, rests his hands on his knees, 
regains his composure. His eyes are wet. “I know why you're angry. 
I understand your grief, as much as I can.” His voice is softer now, 
more compassionate, back to the Dan I know. “I don’t blame you for 
that choice. Don’t blame me for mine.” 

I look at Dan, and it occurs to me that these may be the last 
words he and I exchange. I kick myself for sullying them. 

“When?” I ask. 

Dan tries to answer but no words come out. His cheeks are wet. 
He closes his mouth again to keep it from trembling. All he can do 
is nod, but it’s enough. I know what he means. 

“T’m sorry,” I say, and I mean it. I step towards him and wrap 
my arms around him, feeling the warmth of his breath, the steady 
rise and fall of his chest, the prickliness of his unshaved chin. “I just 
didn’t want to be alone.” 

Dan squeezes me back. I can feel the dampness of his tears on 
my parka. 

“Me too,” he says. “Not to be alone.” 

The embrace ends. Dan’s shaking pretty badly now, and not 
just from the tears. Hell, we’re both shaking. We’ve been out in the 
cold for too long. 

Dan looks at his wrist, a purely symbolic gesture, a force of 
habit. “I, umm ... I’m gonna go home now.” 

I nod, knowing that this is the end. “Dan,” I say. I don’t know 
whether to hug him again or shake his hand, so I just stand there. 
“You’ve been the world to me, especially after Sam ... I can’t 
express that enough.” 

I try to think of things I’ve left unsaid, things I want him to 
know before the knowing ends. My mind is oddly blank, still unable 
to wrap my head around my neighbor Dan who will soon be 


reduced to a vacancy. My brain tells me that if I think of anything 
more to say, I can just tell him later, no big deal. But I know there 
will be no Later. 

Dan hugs me again, briefly this time, almost formal. “I’m going 
to miss this,” he says sadly, before pulling away. “Give ‘em hell.” 

“That’s the idea,” I say. 

Dan starts walking toward his dark house, but turns back to me 
as though remembering something. 

“Hey,” he says. “Don’t come looking for me, after. I don’t want 
to be seen like ... I just don’t.” 

“T promise,” I say. 

And then he is gone. 


I step into my own house, which is perpetually quiet and dark. I 
stand there for a moment, feeling the chill, the silence, the solitude. 
I’m exhausted as hell. I can feel the comfort of my bed calling me, 
but my newfound loneliness keeps me up. My mind won’t rest. I 
lock the door and bolt it. 

Inside, the blinds are all closed to keep the heat in, and the 
light. Those of us who are still alive seem to have lost our civility— 
all except Dan, perhaps. People are animals, and the darkness has 
reminded us of it, stripping our decency away. I don’t want the light 
of my fire to attract the wanderers to loot my house. I don’t want to 
end up like Sam. 

Restless, I walk to the guest room, where the door is 
respectfully closed, and I enter. I have relegated my grief of Sam’s 
death to this room, or tried to, and to that end I have made the 
room a shrine. Sam’s denim jacket is laid out on the bed, flat and 
cold, arms folded in a funeral position. I lay down on the bed and 
curl up against the jacket, sifting through memories of warmer 
days. The jacket has Sam’s smell, a blend of cigarette smoke, lighter 
fluid, and spicy fragrance. The smell fills my lungs and comforts 
me. I feel less alone. I’m not in my own bed, but that’s okay. ’m 


with Sam. 

The exhaustion is catching up with me. I close my eyes, 
picturing Sam in my mind, and Dan, and the countless others 
departed. And then unconsciousness takes me. I am tired of 
thinking and tired of trying not to think. 

When a sound wakes me from my sleep, I try to keep it from 
my mind, to brush it off as the slamming of a distant car door, 
nothing more. But I know that noise, and its ominous meaning is 
painfully clear to me. It means that my last friend on Earth has gone 
to whatever place people go. It means that Dan will never talk with 
me again beneath the stars. It means that, while I continue to fight 
for survival, I do so alone, and my only company is the memory of 
those who have gone before me. 

And as that realization soaks into my skin, I weep into the 
pillow and Sam’s jacket. 


When sleep finally comes, it is a bitter, uneasy sleep. My mind takes 
me back to the day this all began, the day the world was plunged 
into darkness and flung into the abyss. 

I am tending my garden, planting iris bulbs Sam brought me 
from the farmer’s market. It is evening. The summer sun is still 
brilliant, and Sam will be home in a few hours. I have just finished 
digging a hole for the next iris. I set the trowel aside, reach for the 
next bulb—and then there is darkness. 

My brain struggles to explain the impossible. Have I gone 
blind? Is this a seizure? Am I hallucinating? But none of these 
explanations fit. Inch by inch, I realize that I am not the problem, 
that the darkness is real and belongs to everyone now. It is our final 
inheritance from an ungrateful universe. 

I spend those next crucial minutes in a frantic blur, calling Sam 
and getting her voicemail, calling the police but hearing the 
dispatch busy signal. I am glued to the radio where I hear the word 
impossible more times than I can count, spoken by radio hosts, 


politicians, and astrophysicists. Each time I hear impossible I look 
outside, see the planets blinking out as the darkness grows, and 
decide that possibility is relative like Einstein. Possibility isn’t helping 
me reach Sam. I need to find her myself. I leave the safety of my 
house and start running down the street, panicked like everyone 
else, toward the grocery store where Sam works. 


Sam isn’t moving when I find her. She is lying face down in the 
canned food aisle, her shoulder-length, red hair unkempt. She is still 
wearing her work outfit, but it is dirty and torn. Scuff marks cover 
her body, skin, and clothes alike. A few are distinctly visible as 
footprints. One of her legs seems to be facing the wrong way. There 
is a puddle of blood where her face touches the cheap linoleum 
floor, and there are small pieces of white in the blood. I think those 
might be her teeth. 

I look around, hoping someone will help me. The store is a 
mess. Food and supplies litter the floor where they have been 
ripped from the shelves by greedy hands. There is blood and broken 
glass where other conflicts transpired. Sam isn’t the only casualty of 
the looters. 

But despite the clear evidence of violence, there is no one to be 
seen. The store is quiet. No one comes to help me. 

I kneel down to take Sam in my arms. My body is sore and 
bruised, partly from running here, but mostly from having to force 
my way past the crowd outside. I ache in ways I never expected, 
but I can’t think about that now. I need Sam to say something, 
anything. 

I pick Sam up from the floor, cradle her body, rock back and 
forth. My tears land on her face, misshapen and broken, not the 
beautiful smile I remember. She still isn’t moving. I refuse to believe 
that Sam would abandon me to this dying world. She wouldn’t do 
that to me. 

I set her down on her back, nest both of my hands on her 


sternum, and push hard. This trick always seems to work in the 
movies, but when I try, Sam’s body feels too soft, her lungs too 
spongy. I try again and feel something click inside her; it sounds like 
one domino falling against another. I push again, and I can smell 
something foul become more pungent. I let my hands fall to my 
sides. My head spins. I want to wake up and believe this is all just a 
bad dream. I want someone to tell me none of this is real. 

I am dimly aware that there is someone standing behind me. A 
slight turn of my head and I can see it is a man, arms barreled with 
muscle, with a baseball bat hoisted over his shoulder. He is tapping 
it softly against the curve of his neck, like a metronome. I turn back 
to Sam, ignoring the man. I want nothing to do with him. 

“You can have my wallet,” I say. My eyes feel feverish. I want 
to lie down and rest. 

“Don’t want your wallet,” the man says. “You armed?” 

I shake my head. 

“Good.” I feel him nudge my shoulder with the bat. “Run along 
now. You get outta my store, y’hear?” 

I take another look at the man. He appears to be in his thirties, 
tan from working under the sun. A barbed-wire tattoo covers his 
wrist and a flaming skull peeks out from under his shirtsleeve. He is 
wearing sunglasses, black rectangular lenses with a chrome 
Choppers cross on the temple. His head is shaved. He smiles at me 
while his jaw works away; the bastard’s chewing gum. 

“We gonna have a problem, sonny?” he says to me. 

I point to Sam. “She comes with me. Don’t want any trouble.” 

The bruiser lowers his baseball bat and taps Sam’s foot with it. 
He cocks his head to the side. 

“This bitch?” Still chewing gum. “She’s dead, fool.” 

He nudges me again with the bat, gets right in my face. I can 
see my reflection in his sunglasses. 

“Get. Yourself. Gone.” Tap tap tap with the bat on my chest. 

My blood is boiling. I want to scream. I want to explode. I want 
to do anything other than sit here and take it. I clench my fists and 
stand up slowly. 

“She’s my wife,” I say. ’m trying to keep my voice calm, but 
my jaw is clenched like a vise grip. “You don’t have to help me, I 
can carry her myself. Pll use a cart if I need to.” 

The humor has gone from the man’s face. “My ... store ...” he 
says, drawing the words out so that I can’t possibly miss his 


meaning. “My ... carts ...” He jabs the bat at me with each word. 
“My ... dead ... bitch.” 

My heart is pounding, the blood vessels behind my eyes 
throbbing. My vision of the world pulses with every beat. I look 
around, scanning for anyone else in the store. No one is in sight. I 
turn back to the man and square my shoulders against him. 

His face is red now, teeth bared. “Hey!” he growls. He chokes 
up his grip on the bat and raises it. “Time to get the fuck out of my 
_!” 

I lunge for him, slamming into his chest, knocking him off 
balance, taking him to the floor with me. We land with a thud; his 
baseball bat clatters across the floor. 

The man’s eyes are wide in surprise; I know because the fall 
knocked his sunglasses off. My hands are around his gnarled throat, 
squeezing my thumbs into his larynx, feeling his Adam’s apple bob 
as he gasps for breath. I want his life, this stupid cunt of a loser who 
dares to tell me I can’t bury my Sam! This looter whose heavy boots 
might be among the dozens of prints that crushed her lungs, 
squeezed her life from her! I want him dead! 

My vision goes dark as my head snaps back. My face feels 
strange; I can’t breathe through my nose anymore. He’s a strong 
sonofabitch with fists of steel. I taste iron ... but I haven’t lost my 
grip. 

I roar into the man’s face, spit blood into his eyes. My grip on 
his throat tightens. He takes another swing at me, but I duck away 
this time. He’s weakening, but not fast enough. At this rate he’ll 
fight me off before he suffocates. 

I look around, searching for a weapon. The baseball bat is too 
far away to help either of us. Shit! And then I see what is stocked on 
the shelf behind the man’s head, assigned to the lower shelf because 
it is heavy and unwieldy. I lean down and smash my forehead into 
the man’s face, feel his nose crack and spurt blood. While he is 
stunned, I reach for the heavy can. 

The label on its side says the ;Que Bueno! can weighs 6 pounds, 
10 ounces. It is large—almost the size of a gallon jug—and solid 
and heavy. I grip it with both hands and bring it down on the man’s 
face over and over, each time feeling his skull give way beneath the 
force of my grief, my revenge, my fury. I don’t know how many 
times I mete out my justice upon his head. In the end, my arms tire 
and the can slips from my hands, slick with blood. I slump against 


the body of the man I’ve killed. 
I close my eyes and I scream into the darkness. 


I remember Sam in her prime, when her hair was still long, before 
she cut it. We met at a Decemberists concert, which you never 
would have guessed by looking at her. Decemberists concerts were 
filled with flannel-shirted men and felt-hatted women with 
geometric tattoos drinking hoppy beer. Probably half of the 
audience still listened to albums on vinyl and bought their lattes 
from mom-and-pop coffee shops. I include myself in that 
generalization; I was just like the rest of them. 

And then there was Sam, the only punkish person in the room, 
sporting her red hair, denim jacket, and skull-pendant necklace. Her 
clothing clearly spelled out “I Don’t Give A Fuck,” but you only had 
to watch her for a moment to know she was more than her attire. 
She was right there with the rest of us, feeling the music, loving the 
soul of it, a look of pure elation on her face. She may not have 
dressed like the rest of us, but she had the same joie de vivre and 
vibrance, and perhaps more. 

I was hooked the moment I saw her, entranced by the merging 
of our similarities and differences. We got to chatting after the 
show, and the next thing we knew the bars were closing and we 
had talked for hours. 

Fast forward a few years to a beautiful spring day, the happiest 
in my life. I wore a grey suit, pink tie; Sam wore a white dress, the 
most elegant thing I’ve ever seen her wear. I said traditional vows 
and Sam wrote her own, because that’s who we were together: 
perfect disharmony. I held her hands in mine and gave her a ring 
that meant so much more to me than mere metal and tradition. 

The rest of that day was a blur, and I hardly remember it. I was 
intoxicated with the raw feeling, the innate knowing that, with Sam, 
life was indescribably beautiful. With Sam, the future was glorious. 
I still tap into that feeling, but not because it gives me hope. With 


Sam gone, I go there to find the rage I need to persevere. 
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I am not well-rested when I wake. My wall clock displays a time 
that doesn’t matter. I’m already dressed, because I slept in my 
clothes. My house feels cold again, like every time I wake. The fire 
never lasts while I’m sleeping. 

I am alone. The thought is still settling into the cracks in my 
mind, but I have a better sense of it now. I am embarking on my 
journey to survive in this dark world, and I do so without a single 
companion. When death finally catches up with me, I am 
guaranteed that my last breath on this earth will be even lonelier 
than my first. 

It dawns on me, in a rush, that there is nothing keeping me 
here anymore. Dan had been my last refuge, but now he’s gone. 
There is no more solidarity to be found in this house. And if I want 
to survive, I need to keep moving; gathering supplies, searching for 
a place that is warm and preferably deep underground. Staying here 
will bring me nothing but memories and a long, cold demise. 

I pack a bag, but there is not much to take with me, only the 
last of my food and a few essentials: a camping stove, a flashlight, a 
map, and a compass. I can’t take Sam’s jacket—it’s too small for me 
and too large for a souvenir—but I pocket the Ace of Spades lighter. 
It is the perfect memento of Sam, and the perfect tool to guard 
against the darkness. 

When I am ready, I walk outside. I close the door out of habit, 
although I know I'll never return. I stand in the street with a new 
cigarette in my mouth, shaking like a leaf because it is really, really 
cold now. 

Everything looks pale in the starlight. The street itself is 
Moleskine black, but everything else is the color of ghostflesh: the 
empty houses, the abandoned cars, the mailboxes with their 
tombstone mouths. All silent, empty, dead, pallid. Dan’s house looks 
just like the rest of them, dark and cold, and now my house will 


join the vacant many. 

I fully intend to walk straight past Dan’s house, to stroll 
straight into the black, but that is not what happens. I stop and turn 
toward his house, identical to mine, only colder. I tell myself to 
keep walking, but my legs don’t listen. I turn and walk toward his 
front door instead. 

I promised Dan that I wouldn’t, that I’d stay out and leave him 
be. But that’s the thing about promises. They don’t matter to the 
dead. 


When I emerge from Dan’s house, I am wracked with emotions I 
have not even begun to process. My isolation, a formerly theoretical 
concept, is now solidified with brutal clarity. I feel like I have run 
headlong into a brick wall, but it is Dan who got stuck with the 
collision, and I’m the one who gets to walk away. I remember Dan 
saying, Survival is just a matter of forestalling the inevitable, and I 
cannot help but wonder whether Dan might have made the better 
call. 

The street before me is unchanged. It is empty, dark, and silent, 
just as it was before I entered Dan’s house, but I cannot shake the 
feeling that there is something different. I look up and down the 
street, as far as my eyes can see, and all I see is the vacancy of a 
world that has died. All I hear is the wind and my own heartbeat— 
and the deafening silence. 

My venture into Dan’s house has not been entirely fruitless. In 
my hands I cradle the shotgun, courtesy of ol’ Gramp, an old Sears 
& Roebuck pump-action twelve-gauge. I have cleaned it—believe 
me, it was necessary—and I found the process both numbing and 
deeply cathartic. It feels heavier than it looks, which may be my 
imagination, or might be the four shells of 00 Buck I’ve loaded into 
the tube. I am left with the visceral knowledge that I wield a 
powerful tool. At close range, I have the power to drop any living 
thing that challenges me, no matter how many legs it walks on. 


I’ve stood here long enough. Time is wasting, and the cold is 
only growing colder. I put my back to the empty houses and force 
my feet to carry me forward. It is a long road ahead, and a dark 
one, and uncertain. But with Sam’s lighter and Dan’s shotgun, I am 
ready to face the dark. 

The world is cold and cruel, but I’ll survive in it as long as I 
possibly can. And when I’ve spent myself and the end finally 
catches up with me, I know just how to welcome it. 

It only needs to work once. 


Pillow Thoughts 


By Julia Lewis 


Every night, you haunt me. 
You stalk me in the dark. 
When my head hits the pillow, 
you’re there to pounce. 


Your claws are viscous. 
The pain they cause is deep. 
The unseen scars are gaping. 

And yet, you will not stop. 


I toss and turn. 
I cry and shout. 
It’s no use; 
It's fruitless. 
You're anchored too deep. 


I long for the sleep of a child. 
Laying down without a care. 
Yet, I continue to succumb to you, 
lacking the means to retaliate. 


Some say you're not real, 
that you’re all in my head. 
But we’ve met before and will again; 


Rumination, my old friend. 
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Erica Robyn 


[Book Blogger and Podcast Host] 


What led you to reviewing books? How long have you been doing 
it? 


My love for reviewing goes way back! The first book review I 
remember writing was for The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe by 
C. S. Lewis when I was in the fourth grade. My teacher had us hand 
write the reviews and then make an illustrated cover so we could 
bind them together. My artwork was absolutely terrible, but my 
review was pretty in depth. After that, I kept a journal of all the 
books I read with short notes on what I liked and what I didn’t like 
along with the dates that I read them. Unfortunately, I lost that 
journal somewhere, and stopped taking notes. It wasn’t until I had 
graduated college that I started getting back into it. I started with 
Goodreads and a phone app that I can’t remember the name of for 
the life of me. I thought it would be fun to spread the word about 
books, but didn’t think I would get much traction. But when I 
started to get a lot of comments and likes on the app, I finally 
decided that I should take the plunge and start my blog. My first 
post went live on December 28th, 2016! I’ve always loved reading 
and spreading the word about great books, so this seemed like a 
pretty natural thing for me to do. 


What genres do you prefer to read and why? 


Horror is my favorite genre by far, but I’ll read almost anything. 
Looking around my bookshelves, I have an entire bookcase 
dedicated to Horror, Splatter Westerns, Suspense, Thrillers, Ghost 


Stories, and everything else that falls under the horror umbrella. I 
also have small sections dedicated to Fantasy, Sci-Fi, Mystery, True 
Crime, Memoir, Self Help, all things Marketing and Social Media 
related, YA, and a ton of comics and graphic novels. 


In 2021, what have been your favorite books? 


Phew, I’ve already read twenty-five books that I’ve given 5 stars to 
this year and it’s only the start of June. From that list, my favorites 
that have been released so far this year are: 


Cruel Summer by Wesley Southard 

In Darkness, Shadows Breathe by Catherine Cavendish 

Dead As Soon As Born by Aiden Merchant 

Anoka by Shane Hawk 

Halloween Land by Kevin J. Kennedy 

Everything's Annoying: A Collection of Dark Fiction & Horror by JC 
Michael 

Things Have Gotten Worse Since We Last Spoke by Eric LaRocca 


I’ve also been spending time this year reading works from Hailey 
Piper, Gemma Amor, and Laurel Hightower that I hadn’t yet had 
the chance to get to after their initial releases, and each of those 
have been 5 star reads for me as well! 


This year, what are your most anticipated releases? 


There are SO many books I have sitting on my shelf that I’ve 
purchased this year on their launch date but haven’t been able to 
get to yet. A few of those include: 


Shiver by Nico Bell 

Shapes of Night by Mary SanGiovanni 
The Burning Girls by C.J. Tudor 
Malignant Summer by Tim Meyer 

The Other Black Girl by Zakiya Dalila 
Queen of the Cicadas by V. Castro 
Twisted: Tainted Tales by Janine Pipe 
Screams From the Void by Anne Tibbets 


I’m also looking forward to the following to be released this year: 


Survive the Night by Riley Sager 
The Final Girl Support Group by Grady Hendrix 


Immortelle by Catherine McCarthy 

Slattery Falls by Brennan LaFaro 

The Strange Thing We Become & Other Dark Tales by Eric Laroca 
The Waiting by Hunter Shea 

Horseman: A Tale of Sleepy Hollow by Christina Henry 

Someone to Share My Nightmares by Sonora Taylor 

When We Entered That House by Claire Smith 


If you had to pick three titles you read in the past year to 
recommend, what would they be and why? 


True Crime by Samantha Kolesnik 

We Are Wolves by Various Authors, compiled by Gemma Amor, 
Laurel Hightower, and Cynthia Pelayo 

Don't Overthink It: Make Easier Decisions, Stop Second-Guessing, and 
Bring More Joy to Your Life by Anne Bogel 


I would highly recommend the first two on this list because they are 
what I refer to as gut-punch horror. These were both such difficult 
reads, but they are also absolutely incredible. 


Samantha Kolesnik’s novella is one that I recommend to everyone, 
with a disclaimer that they should be careful. As difficult as it is to 
read, this novella is equally difficult to put down. 


The same holds true for some of the tales in We Are Wolves. This 
anthology is an absolutely horrifying and gut-wrenching collection 
of tales that cover a broad range of topics centering around women 
who have been pushed too far for too long. It really makes readers 
think and reflect on the tales long after they’ve been read. 


Don't Overthink It is a self-help book that changed my life and I don’t 
say that lightly. As someone with anxiety, depression, a fixer 
personality, chronic overthinking tendencies, and who never puts 
herself first, a lot of what Anne writes about in the pages of this 
book hit home for me. It’s a book that I will be re-reading time and 
time again to keep myself on track and remind myself that I should 
just buy the darn flowers! 


How can writers and publishers reach you for review 
consideration? 


I have a couple of pages on my blog under the About Me section of 


the top navigation; “Request An Honest Review” and “Beta Read 
Requests” that people looking to contact me can check out. I also 
outline my policies there if anyone has any questions. If I’ve worked 
with an author, publicist, or publisher at least once already though, 
my email inbox is always open! 


Do you review ebooks, paperbacks, hardbacks, a combination... ? 


I definitely review a combination. I prefer physical copies 
personally, but I will never turn down an ebook! Especially with 
how pricy shipping costs can get. I have been meaning to review 
more audiobooks as well. 


Do you work with any podcasts or have a YouTube channel? 


I am a guest host on the Dead Headspace podcast! Patrick R 
McDonough and Brennan LaFaro are the two co-hosts. I’m so 
honored to take part in this show! It’s given me the amazing 
opportunity to meet authors virtually. 


What do you like about being a book blogger? 


Other than just spreading the word about awesome books, I 
absolutely love all of the connections and friendships I’ve made! 
Most people I’ve only met virtually so far, but I can’t wait to one 
day meet everyone in person! 


What are some do's and don't's for writers looking to get your 
attention in reviewing their work? 


Oh, great question! In general, I’m very active in the community on 
Twitter, so more often than not, I follow people whose work I’m 
interested in via word of mouth or by reading how authors engage 
with others online. If I see anyone being rude, pushy, or toxic in 
any way, they immediately go into my “Not Interested in Reading / 
Working With” list. 


But as for when others would like to reach out to me directly, for 
the do’s: 


Check out my honest review policy. 

Fill out my form to get in the queue. 

Be patient with my turnaround times. 

Feel free to email me if we’ve worked together before. 


Use my correct name, not something like “Dear Erica Robyn Reads” 
or worse, someone else's name that makes it clear you just sent 
something you copied and pasted. 

And the biggest one: Be kind. 


My don’t is pretty simple: Don’t be rude to me. 


This seems like such a dumb thing to say, but it happens. I’ve had 
people reach out through email with very pushy wording. I’ve had 
people react very poorly when I email to say I unfortunately won’t 
be taking their book on for review. I’ve also had people private 
message me asking me to buy their book. That’s a big no-no for me. 
I appreciate people trying to get their works in readers’ hands, but 
sending me a “BUY NOW” message with a link to Amazon isn’t 
going to work. Save that type of messaging for sharing on social 
media. 


What is something you'd like to see more authors doing with their 
work? 


I love seeing authors share when they have signed copies for sale! 
With the pandemic, that seemed to become more popular. I’m a 
sucker for when I see this offered and can’t help but request a book! 
Tim Meyer has a great shop section on his website where he lists his 
works for sale. Shane Hawk also has a shop page where he sells 
both physical copies and ebook files. I would love to see more 
authors do something like that! 


Do you ever listen to music while reading? If so, what kind? Same 
question for while you are writing up a review. 


I used to listen to music when I was reading when I was younger, 
but in high school I suddenly found myself having some sensory 
issues that put an end to that. These issues have gotten worse, but 
also seem so random! When I’m reading now, I need it to be as 
quiet as possible. Having things like a fan running, or the birds 
chirping outside is fine. 


The only other exception is when I’m reading and my husband is 
gaming. It always makes us laugh when the music in the game fits 
perfectly for what I’m reading. But if I hear someone talking, I can’t 
focus. It’s pretty bizarre! Now when I’m writing up reviews, I can 
listen to punk, rock, or metal music, bookish or true crime podcasts, 


or have the TV on while doing that. It makes no sense to me! 
What is your website and social media? 


I’m all over the place with social media and other bookish 
platforms, but these are the ones I spend the most time on: 


Website - https://www.ericarobynreads.com/ 

Twitter - https://twitter.com/ericarobyn 

Instagram - https://www.instagram.com/ericarobynreads/ 
Storygraph - https://app.thestorygraph.com/profile/ericarobyn 


Andrew Post 


[Author] 


Tell us about your current crime series, Electric Midnight. 


Electric Midnight is a serialized neo-noir story set in Detroit in the 
year 1999. When a cache of money, drugs, and guns with a street 
value of over a billion dollars gets loose out in the open, every 
player--major and minor--in Detroit's underworld begins to suspect 
one another, setting off a chain of paranoia and violence and 
retribution (deserved and undeserved). There's hitmen, crime 
bosses, back alley surgeons, pool sharks, a crime scene 
photographer, a grave robber, lawyers, a gore site webmaster, 
detectives, a mayor on the take, a cowboy who'd had a 
tracheotomy, a kleptomaniac, a death cult, and a fourteen-year-old 
girl armed with a samurai sword and a serious grudge. 


Electric Midnight is made up of many experiments I've been wanting 
to try for years all mashed into one project. The clipped narrative 
style, the fact that none of the characters are named, and having an 
enormous cast with interlinked and overlapping stories. It's by far 
the most ambitious thing I've written and I'm actually having so 
much fun with it, I already have a sequel planned. 


How did you come up with the vast array of characters featured 
throughout this wild series? 


A lot of them I've had with me for a long time. For my day job, I 
sometimes get assigned to work on true crime documentaries, and 
there was one story about a young man who was HIV+ who 
resorted to becoming a hitman to pay for his overpriced medication. 


It was heartbreaking, but I felt there was a story there. So, I aged 
him up some and took an already sad and desperate situation and 
used that basis for the character of the sick man. 


The cowpoke was inspired by some of the pretty terrifying people 
I'd met when I lived in North Carolina as a teenager. Guys that at 
first blush weren't terrifying in any outward way, but a lot of 
menace can be masked by a "golly dern" Southern accent. And you'd 
hear these stories about these guys you'd see riding around on 
horses or watch work the local rodeo circuit, because away from 
that a lot of them apparently subscribed to what you might call a 
certain well-known "interest group." But to run into them at the 
grocery store, you'd never know behind that kindly Slim Pickins 
exterior of bolo ties and big rodeo buckles there was something far 
more sinister coiled up within. 


The hunter is actually a character I came up with when I was like 
10 years old, albeit back then he was essentially a Punisher/ 
Deadshot rip-off called, well, the Hunter. But when I read that Jeff 
Smith (Bone) revisited characters he came up with when he was a 
kid, I wanted to take one of my (admittedly pretty stupid) 
characters and try to see if I could have him fit into a realistic 
setting. I made him a little crazier and bloodthirsty, but the ski 
mask was always a part of it, and it turns out the hunter blended 
right in fairly effortlessly. 


The grave robber character was inspired by the video 
"Graverobbing for Morons" that was making the rounds on the 
horror and true crime side of YouTube a few years ago. It’s clearly a 
VHIS rip that shows some youngish guy who looks like the lost 
member of the Ramones holding a human skull in his hands talking 
about how to go about stealing from the dead for fun and profit. 
Ever since I saw it, I became obsessed with it. Not so much the 
actual guy himself but the scenario in which someone would make 
a video of themselves on how to rob graves—something not just 
stupid but fascinatingly stupid. 


Your most recent Flame Tree Press release was Mondo Crimson. 
That novel was dark and bloody and sometimes trippy. What was 
its inspiration? 


I'd always wanted to write a "realistic" vampire novel. I had a few 


ideas, like two guys who go around having convinced themselves 
they're vampires in a kind of Munchausen-by-proxy codependency 
situation (similar to Tracy Letts' play Bug), but I couldn't find a way 
to quite make it work so I put it on the back burner. Then I had 
another idea where a car thief tries stealing the ride of a hitman 
who instead of just killing the car thief the hitman decides to take 
them along on their next handful of hits just to psychologically 
torture them (similar to Michael Mann's Collateral). That story never 
really went anywhere either, so on the back burner it went too. 
Then I read this article about these street kids who—apparently 
having gotten bored with every other kind of drug—started 
kidnapping people, torturing them, and then drinking their 
adrenalin-laced blood to get high. Cue the lightbulb going off. 


I'm an idea hoarder. I'm also a mix-and-matcher. I think the best 
ideas I've had for stories were the ones where I took two completely 
disparate things, ideas with no discernable overlap, and 
Frankensteined them together. I think From Dusk Till Dawn was 
probably an influence too. You know, criminals on the road then 
the vampire stuff seems to come out of nowhere halfway through. 


Fast forward past Mondo Crimson being a screenplay called Cut & 
Run for a couple years before the car thief and hitman characters 
were changed from men to women (though Merritt Plains was 
always exactly who and what he was with each version), and it 
became Mondo Crimson. And really, given that story is all about 
excess and unchecked debauchery and the ugliness of greed and 
capitalism, I just let myself go a little nuts while writing it. I didn't 
say no to a whole lot as the ideas came. There are dialogue sections 
that go on for way too long and I know that. There are plot threads 
that are never resolved, I know this too. The structure is weird and 
disjointed and the book often interrupts itself once it gets into a 
nice flow to focus on unrelated things, I know all that as well. I 
wanted it to be a bloated, gratuitous, and uncomfortable mess of a 
book because, to me anyway, it'd then reflect the things I was trying 
to examine. 


Other than Electric Midnight, do you have any other books 
expected this year? 2022? 


It's a weird feeling but for the first time in a long time I have 
nothing scheduled to come out. The pandemic really gave the 


publishing world a one-two punch and so that's put my traditional 
publishing career on a sudden indefinite hiatus. My books don't sell 
like crazy so I'm what you'd call a fair weather author and they'll 
only let me in the door when they can chance burning the money. 
Which is fine. I suppose it's better to know that and learn to accept 
it than beat my head against it wondering why I'm getting a sudden 
uptick in rejections. 


So, other than self-publishing a short story collection called Killers, 
Drunks, and Perverts I have nothing else set for release. That's not to 
say I'm not working on anything. I currently have four manuscripts 
I'm oscillating between whenever ideas hit. 


How long have you been writing fiction? How did it all start? 


I've been writing since I was a kid. I knew it's what I always wanted 
to do. I wrote Evil Dead fan fiction in high school, I drew crappy 
little comic books about me and my friends. Later, I'd write these 
300-page manuscripts and just stuff them in a drawer with no clue 
what to do with them. I just liked to write, the work of it, so I'd do 
that over summer breaks just because I enjoyed it. 


I started taking it seriously when I hit my early 20s because—I felt 
at least—I’d developed something of a knack for it. I wouldn't say 
talent. I wouldn't even say I'm particularly talented now. Back then, 
I didn't actually read a lot of genre fiction. I was a literary fiction 
and non-fiction guy and I thought that if I became a writer that's 
the direction I'd go in. Behold, the pretentious aspiring writer: I was 
watching a lot of Terrence Mallick and Kubrick films and reading a 
lot of Hemingway and Bukowski and Hunter S. Thompson and E.L. 
Doctorow and Pynchon and Vonnegut and David Foster Wallace. 
And while I still love most of those writers, in my 20s, I did what a 
lot of people in their 20s do: I started writing these hackneyed 
attempts at profound observations about life experiences I wasn't 
qualified to be writing about and trying to work these so-called "big 
ideas" of mine into cutesy, clever metaphors. The result, no big 
surprise, was a steaming load of shit and I thank my lucky stars that 
what would've been my first novel ended up having its publisher go 
under before it could come out. 


But the one thing I took from it was I realized I liked studying 
characters and their internal lives and their perspectives much more 


than plot. I have readers often tell me I write breakneck plots but I 
think that’s only a byproduct of me being scared I'll forget to 
include one. 


So, if anything, from those attempts at a literary fiction writer, I 
think what I bring to genre fiction is a focus on the interpersonal 
relationships and well-explored interiority of characters coupled 
with snappy dialogue and the occasional splash of shocking graphic 
violence—because even though I've written dozens of scenes where 
someone gets their head blown off, I never get tired of it. 


Also, if your aim is to get into writing crime fiction—mind you I'm 
not condoning anyone go out and do anything illegal—but being 
processed by law enforcement sure is a great way to learn a great 
deal in a very short amount of time. Get the handcuffs put on, have 
your picture taken, get printed, sit in a holding cell for a few hours, 
pass the time getting to know your fellow troublemakers local to 
your area. After that, if you get community service, strike up a 
conversation with the person next to you as you pick up trash off 
the side of the interstate, learn what makes them tick. They're liable 
to be a lot more forthcoming than you'd expect because criminal or 
well-abiding citizen, remember: everyone loves talking about 
themselves. Consider all this an accelerated course in learning 
through experience. If your sheet is already growing lengthy, then 
I'd recommend going and sitting in on some trials—listen to how 
lawyers speak, how criminals speak, how witnesses speak. Notice 
how interesting it is that most cops give off a strong "angry gym 
teacher" energy and have the limited vocabulary to match. Pay 
attention to body language and how everyone is dressed, how they 
hold themselves. Go on YouTube and watch police interrogations 
and videos of people getting into fist fights at IHOP. Really listen 
to what's being said and how it's being said. Or you could do like I 
did and get invited to a party that was hosted by an individual who 
—it later turned out—was a mid-level drug dealer who, thoroughly 
trashed, thought it'd be funny to point a loaded AK47 at you. Just 
get out there and have fun with it! 


Do you have any specific genres you shoot for or do you like to 
experiment when writing? 


I think most of my stuff that I'd encourage people to read (anything 
published before Aftertaste, don't waste your time) would fall under 


horror or crime. And while I really enjoy mixing those two genres 
together, I also like lacing in other genres too. Like I 
consider Electric Midnight to be a neo-western mixed with horror/ 
crime. Aftertaste is a comedic horror novel about an undead chef 
hunting were-amphibians in the North Carolina suburbs and 
wetlands, but it's also a detective story. Mondo Crimson starts out as 
a crime novel and shifts into horror halfway through—same deal 
with Switchboard and Chop Shop too for that matter. As a reader, I 
love straight-down-the-barrel crime and horror, fiction firmly in its 
genre, but as a writer I can't stay locked into that one single lane. 
Like I said up above, I like mixing and matching and the more 
seemingly unsuitable two elements might be to each other, the 
more I want to see if I can make them work. 


Do any movies or shows or music fuel you to write? If so, which 
ones and why? 


When I'm writing, I listen to a lot of dark ambient music (Cryo 
Chamber, Atrium Carceri, Iron Cthulhu Apocalypse) because it 
helps keep me in the mood and atmosphere. Occasionally when I'm 
writing the first pass of an action sequence just to get the broad 
strokes down, I'll listen to instrumental metal. I've probably listened 
to the Bongripper album Miserable a thousand times for that exact 
purpose—and also just because it's a stellar freakin' album. And 
when I'm doing what I call a sponge session (just sitting somewhere 
or driving around or taking a walk and letting ideas come) I'll put 
on whatever I think the characters would listen to. Lately, for the 
thing I'm working on now, it's been a lot of top 40 of the late '70s. 


As far as movies and shows go, the early films of Tarantino and Guy 
Ritchie were huge inspirations, Breaking Bad and Better Call Saul, 
Scorsese of course, De Palma, the Coen Brothers, and Peckinpah, 
but the project I absolutely loved—and in other interviews I've 
pushed for people to give this show a chance—is the series Nicholas 
Winding Refn did for Amazon called Too Old to Die Young. While 
I've adored everything Refn has put out, that series, for my money, 
is an absolute masterpiece. So, whenever I'm feeling stuck or like 
every idea I have is utter dogshit, I'll just rewatch a couple episodes 
of that and it's like a potent, contagious creativity just flows off that 
thing. It failed miserably upon release both critically and with 
viewers so Amazon has pretty much buried it so you will have to 


search for it—and yes, it's odd and every character is reprehensible 
and it sometimes moves at a glacial speed—but I implore you, give 
it a chance. It's awesome. 


I know you have some characters that have appeared in multiple 
stories. Can you tell us who they are and where they've appeared? 
Do you set out to world-connect your stories? 


Everything I write is set in the same world. It's the only way I've 
ever been able to see it. As weird as some of the stories are and as 
much as they might seem they could never take place in the same 
universe, they do. 


The most clear linkage is probably the brands and stores I've made 
up—like Taco Duck, Tofu Pagoda, and Mega Deluxo Super Stores 
appear in almost every book or it's at least mentioned. 


But as far as characters, Amber from Chop Shop makes an 
appearance in Mondo Crimson—and that will not be the last you see 
of her—but there's other connections I don't even really make that 
obvious and are just there for me. Like the cowpoke in Electric 
Midnight is the older brother of Felix Eberhardt from Mondo 
Crimson. I never spell that out. Nobody would know but me. But 
there it is. And I also have this thing for having one character in 
every book with the first or middle name Suzanne, Susan, Susanne, 
Susanna, Suzanna, or some variation thereof. In full honesty, I can't 
remember why I started doing this but now no book feels complete 
without one. 


What is the wildest thing that has happened to you so far in the 
writing business? 


Back in 2015, I was invited by my publisher at the time to do a 
book singing at Fan Expo up in Toronto. It was my first time ever 
doing anything like that. And so I went and got chauffeured around 
and people were carrying my bags for me—which was treatment I 
didn't feel I deserved as someone who'd never owned a new car or 
ever flew first class in his life—and when it came time to do the 
signing, my booth was directly across from Kane Hodder, which 
was pretty surreal. And to look a little to the right, there was Tom 
Savini and Mads Mikkelsen signing autographs. But then when the 
people from the publisher said we'd be meeting up for dinner, I 


show up at the restaurant and none other than Booker T was there. 
His autobiography was published by the same house that put out 
my stuff. They set us up in this private room in the back of the 
restaurant and Booker T was this really nice, smart, and funny guy. 
And when I got back home to my humble duplex in the Midwest, it 
felt like I'd lived a weekend as someone else Quantum Leap style. 


Do you have any sort of 5 year plan or expectation for your 
writing? 

I used to make plans—and from them, whether I liked it or not, 
developed expectations—but I've learned the hard way not to do 
that. I just take it as it comes, one day of writing at a time, one 
paragraph at a time, one book at a time, one query letter at a time. 
I think I started out in an era of publishing when it was one thing 
but in the years since it's shifted—and not altogether in a very 
healthy way. The biggest kerfuffle in the publishing world when I 
started was whether or not e-readers were a threat to physical 
books' sales. Yeah. How quaint, right? Now publishing is going 
through such an intense identity crisis and every few months fall 
into a new cycle of sameness that, to me, to put it frankly, it's a 
surprise as many people are still reading (or just generally giving a 
shit about books at all). The smaller and midlist publishers are 
doing what they can—and there's certainly some flickers of thinking 
outside the box there—but the big five certainly haven't done shit 
to make books appealing, certainly not to younger people. And then 
you have agents who only want to serve the flashy new trend to 
beat that horse into a paste of sameness, rinse and repeat—well, as 
far as I see things, writers have been shown the only thing you can 
do is put out the best work you can, by whatever means you can, 
and hope that it finds its way to the right readers. And if you follow 
trends, fantastic, if you've got talent you'll probably find success to 
one degree or another. But if you're wanting to write anything that 
doesn't perfectly fit the square hole du jour, well, I hope you got a 
decent nine-to-five you don't entirely loathe. Don't let that 
discourage you. You'll be in good company. Most of us are there. 


When do you generally sit down to write? How do you set yourself 
up? 


I write exclusively in the morning, first thing. Strong cup of tea, 
some form of nicotine, music on, and straight into it I go. I usually 


try to get an hour in before I switch gears over to the nine-to-five. I 
follow this thing Hemingway said about always leaving off when 
you have more to say because that way it gestates while you're 
doing other things and you'll never be tapped out. That has yet to 
fail me. And I'll always have a notebook around to jot down notes I 
might get during the day or while watching TV at night or 
whatever. Once a project really gets cooking—to the point it keeps 
me up at night—I like to keep picking at it until it's done, if only for 
the sake of my sleep schedule, which has never been what you'd 
call "regular" or "healthy." And I don't outline or plan much of it 
other than maybe a couple pages ahead. If I know how it ends, I'll 
immediately lose interest right then and there. So, it might require 
more editing to patch any potholes or switching things around later, 
I've tried outlining before—ideas I really loved too—and just 
watched my interest in them break apart like wet paper. It has to be 
an act of discovery for me, like blazing a trail or trying to navigate 
a snowstorm. I need to be lost in it, there has to be a certain degree 
of desperation to the search for the end. If any of that makes a lick 
of sense. 


What advice would you have for a new writer? Would you 
recommend self-publishing or traditional publishing, and why? 


I think Dorothy Parker said it best: "If you have any young friends 
who aspire to become writers, the second greatest favor you can do 
for them is to present them with copies of The Elements of Style. The 
first greatest, of course, is to shoot them now while they're happy." 
As much as I love that quote—and partly believe it to be true—I 
would add that in today's publishing world, I would just write the 
thing, find a freelance editor (myself, if you want), and self-publish 
your first handful of books, at least two. If it matters to you, get a 
sense of what people liked and didn't like and whether or not you 
agree and adjust your future work accordingly. Then, when you 
really feel you've found your voice and you've put in your 10,000 
hours or thereabouts, try submitting directly to some smaller 
presses or indie presses that accept unsolicited submissions. There 
are more than you'd think and sites like Duotrope can help you find 
the publishers to reach out to. 


And if any editor says they wish your book was more like [current 
bestseller], tell 'em they can go blow it out their ass. There are 


enough samey books out there to supply any reader for several 
lifetimes. Your book isn't like that. Your book does something 
different and—gasp!—original. It'll be hard for some presses to 
accept such a mythological concept as originality does in fact 
continue to exist. And if it that scares them and makes them not 
want to take a chance on your book, I repeat: tell 'em they can go 
blow it out their ass. (Don't actually tell them that, I mean that 
figuratively. Maybe just say it quietly to yourself or something.) 


Because let's be real here. If a reader knew what they wanted, if 
they knew what kind of feeling they craved what kind of experience 
they were looking to get from a book, they wouldn't need you, 
would they? You supply the experience they, on their own, cannot 
have. And yes, there are still readers out there who—gasp again!— 
want something that isn't a retread of same old shit they've already 
read. So, no matter how far out-there or fucked-up or weird that 
experience might be, believe this: it'll be exactly what somebody out 
there has been looking for. 


And in all honesty, the way things are now, I wouldn't bother trying 
to find an agent unless you write pretty straight ahead fiction. You 
know, work with mass appeal, the kind of material they make HBO 
series out of—which the new release shelf of any book store will 
tend to be just that: look whatil be on HBO next year. But if your 
stuff has got any shade of punk to it or it's in any way transgressive 
or questions the status quo, forget about it. And, really, no matter 
what you write you'll always be better off with a smaller press— 
that's where the people who actually care about books operate, 
those who see them as more than just a product to move. And your 
odds of getting ripped off, ironically enough, increase dramatically 
with a bigger publisher. So, there's that. 


Also, in addition to The Elements of Style, pick up Elmore 
Leonard's 10 Rules of Writing. 


You have another name you write under, not that we will reveal it. 
Why do you use it and how much have you published under it? 


I use my pen name for more experimental writing. This far along, 
not that I really have much of a fanbase or anything, but I think 
people are starting to get an idea of what to expecting picking up 
something written by Andrew Post is so the pen name is there for 


work that wouldn’t really fit the “brand,” I guess you could call it. 
There's next to no humor and it has a kind of mean-spiritedness not 
present in my other stuff. One of the manuscripts I'm working on 
that will be put out under the pen name I only work on when either 
sick, in a really shitty mood, or badly hungover. Thankfully, none of 
those have happened too often lately, but that might mean that 
book won't be out for a few more years, but that's all right. I like to 
think of my pen name as a Richard Stark/Don Westlake situation, 
my dark half—or darker half given that what I normally write isn't 
exactly sunshine and rainbows. 


Daniel Barnett 


[Author] 


Tell us about your Nightmareland Chronicles series. How many 
books are expected? 


The Nightmareland Chronicles is an ongoing serialized adventure 
horror epic following one man’s journey to reach his daughter in a 
world claimed by eternal night. It’s a little bit The Dark Tower and a 
little bit The Last of Us and—hopefully—a lot of its own thing. I 
wanted to tell a big, sprawling story with characters worth caring 
about underneath the umbrella of a supernatural apocalypse. 
Currently the series is projected to run twelve volumes, with a 
supersized season finale of sorts at the halfway point. 


The current volume is #5, City of Blood. What can you tell us 
about the story arc in it? 


I can’t get too much into specifics for obvious reasons, but City of 
Blood spends a lot of time tackling grief in its various forms—there’s 
a mourning father, a bereaved son, and some other stuff centering 
on motherhood that’s tricky to talk about without giving things 
away. There’s also a degree of post-societal religious despair, from 
an ominous manifestation on the horizon to the unsightly status of 
the city mentioned in the title—although this stuff is more of a 
spice than the main ingredient. The real (narrative) flavor here 
stems from guilt over lost loved ones and those left behind, and 
how sorrow can push someone into making dangerous, potentially 
catastrophic decisions whose consequences ripple outward in 
unforeseen and devastating ways. 


Where did the original idea for this series come from? How did 
you decide it needed to be a series instead of a singular novella or 
novel? 


You know, that’s one of those questions I can’t really answer. I’m 
not sure where or how the Nightmareland Chronicles all started for 
me. All I can say is that some years back I started mulling about a 
supernatural event leaving the world in darkness. That, and one 
very haunted man with an estranged daughter. As for the length of 
the story, I always knew it was going to be a big one, but even I’ve 
been surprised by the ways that it has grown as I’ve set myself to 
telling it. 


How did you approach outlining and/or planning the series? 


I don’t do much outlining or planning, but I have landmarks in 
mind along the way, and these grow and change and sharpen the 
closer I get to them—or sometimes they change altogether. For me, 
telling a story is about staying in the moment and generally trusting 
the process. I sit down each day and try to connect with the 
characters, and if I successfully accomplish that, the rest tends to 
take care of itself. There’s a lot of daydreaming and internal fine 
tuning, of course—it’s not like I’m hitting the computer with a 
blindfold on—but in general, yeah, I try to go with the flow and 
have fun with it. 


Are any of the characters influenced by real people? 


All of them, I’m sure, although I don’t usually have a particular 
person in mind when sitting down to approach a new character. 


Where do you get the ideas for the nightmare manifestations in 
this series? I would assume some are from actual dreams or fears. 


This is a fun question. Some nightmares—like the finger in the 
toolshed in Volume 4, or the spider and its hatchlings in Volume 5 
—are spontaneous creations that landed in the story simply because 
the idea felt cool to me at the time. In other words, I got a shiver. I 
like getting a shiver, and I try to chase that feeling when it comes 
around. Other nightmares, especially those that feature more 
prominently, often form hand in hand with the narrative. 
Sometimes you need a splash of excitement or action to balance out 
a series of quieter chapters, or maybe the moment calls for 


something softer and more suggestive that will get under the 
reader’s skin and stay there. But the real heavy hitters usually 
develop in conjunction to a bigger idea that requires exploration, or 
serve as a way to test a character’s deepest, most intimate fears. The 
two biggies in Volume 6, which I’ve yet to finish writing, occupy 
opposite ends of this spectrum; one is a loud and viscerally colorful 
homage to a certain Tim Curry role that terrified me as a youngster, 
while the other is a sneaky, insidious, and quietly tragic reflection 
of the lasting trauma inflicted on a world ravaged by supernatural 
phenomena. 


Oh, and teeth. 
I definitely have a thing for teeth. 


After this series, are you taking a break or giving us a new book or 
series to drool over? 


I’ve been working more or less uniformly on the Nightmareland 
Chronicles for going on three and a half years now, and I fully 
expect the remaining volumes to consume at least that much time 
moving forward, so it’s tough to say what will come after; this series 
is me putting all my eggs in one big basket and hoping people come 
along to crack them. What I’m saying, I guess, is I don’t really know 
at this point. But I don’t intend to stop writing. 


The Nightmareland Chronicles have been received wonderfully. 
Readers, like myself, anticipate every new volume. Did you ever 
think it would become this phenomenon in the indie scene? 


First off, thank you for the kind words. I’ve been amazed by the 
reception that the series has gotten so far, and it means the world to 
see people’s enthusiasm for it. As for what I thought going in, I 
mean, there’s always hope that this book or the next book will set a 
spark. I’m on the inside of this thing, looking out; my perception is 
pretty skewed. All I know for sure is ’m having a hell of a lot of fun 
writing it. 


How do you approach writing? Do you have a special set up in 
your office? Do you go to a public spot? Do you listen to music? 


No office for me—I don’t have room for one. I used to split time 
between writing in my living room and at the local coffee shop, but 


COVID threw a wrench in the latter. These days, it’s all done at 
home, usually in silence. I do often listen to music beforehand, 
though. 


When did you get into writing fiction and how? 


When: high school. 
How: I read IT. 


Some authors stick to reading within their perceived genre. Others 
read from all over. What kind of fiction do you seek out and why? 


I read a bunch of stuff. The story and the characters are far more 
important to me than the genre; give me someone worth caring 
about, challenge that person in some exciting way, and I’m there for 
it. Hell, many of my favorite horror novels (like the aforementioned 
IT) lean heavily on fantasy conventions. Reading only one genre is 
like buying a mansion and then confining yourself to a single room. 
Why would you do that to yourself? 


Jayson Robert 
Ducharme 


[Author] 


Originally, you released a collection of novellas. Now, the stories 
are being released individually. What made you decide to make 
this change? 


Originally, I wanted to release a collection of novellas because I felt 
like a singular collection would have more value, and that if one of 
the novellas didn’t click with someone, there was certainly one in 
there that would. That’s how a lot of short story collections work 
for me and a lot of people. They’re like grab-bags. Some you'll like, 
some you won’t like, but overall there will be something for 
everyone. 


The problem with this was that it was my first release, and I had no 
sales or audience. I read a few books on what you need to do in 
order to become a successful author in the digital world, and one of 
the things that was talked about was consistent and frequent 
content that would be released to a market overtime. Releasing the 
novellas individually would allow me to market myself and market 
the novella itself to a broader audience, and with each successive 
release, allow that market to grow and grow. So far, it’s worked. ’m 
still not completely on board with releasing them independently, 
since I think they work better as a collection, but this was what was 
needed to be done in order to carve my way into the market and 


build a readership. 


Were all the stories being individually released at this time from 
that collection, or are some of them new? 


Not all of them. There are two novellas that I haven’t and won’t 
plan on releasing that was part of the original collection (which I’ve 
now pulled from print). One day, when I actually do put together a 
novella collection, I’d like to include these two unreleased novellas 
as part of a larger novella collection in order to increase its value, 
now that I have a readership to market to. 


Your new release, After Me, the Great Flood, has recently been 
unleashed. What can you tell us about this story? 


I wrote After Me, the Great Flood in 2015. I had just gotten out of an 
abusive relationship with an alcoholic, and my sister had lost her 
father-figure to cancer. Before he passed, he sort of half-jokingly 
said that I should put him in a story, so I did. He became Ellis 
Delapore, and the character of Lena Hagen is a combination of 
myself and my sister—Lena is a little shook by a previous abusive 
relationship and she also develops a relationship with a man who 
should have been her father. It was a story for her, really, and her 
coping with the grief of losing him. 


For the ending of the story, I wanted to evoke loss. I wanted to 
evoke the feeling of things left unfinished. Because that is grief. One 
of the central themes of After Me, the Great Flood is death, and the 
people it leaves behind with unanswered questions or unresolved 
feelings. These questions and feelings linger with those left behind. 
And these are the thoughts and feelings that were left with my 
sister and me after the loss of this particular family friend. 


What inspired its idea? 


As before, the idea itself is the emotional core of exploring this 
relationship between my sister and her father-figure. But there were 
other inspirations, such as “Rats in the Walls” by Lovecraft, as well 
as the “Bottom of the Well” level in Zelda 64. 


How often do you write? Do you sit down for hours at a time or do 
your sessions come in quick bursts? 


I try to do at least 1,000 words a day. I haven’t been doing it 
because I’ve been working 13 hours a day lately, but ’m hoping to 
get back to my usual worth method towards the end of the summer. 
I don’t believe in writing when “inspiration” hits you. I believe in 
consistency. 1,000 words typically takes about 45 minutes. If you 
can devote 45 minutes a day to writing, you’ll have 30,000 words 
finished in a month. That’s the only way to work. 


What is your ideal set up for writing? An office? A public space? 
Music? Outside? 


Anywhere. There is no ideal and to me trying to create an “ideal” is 
very limiting. People often say to themselves: “If only I was in my 
office, I could work,” or “If only I was outside, I could work” when 
in reality you should be able to write anywhere. I’ve written 
prominently at my writing desk in my room, but I’ve also written at 
work, on airplanes, on buses, wherever. Write everywhere. 


What authors inspire you the most currently? And what authors 
were an inspiration to start writing when you were younger? 


When I was younger? Clive Barker, Ray Bradbury and Mary Shelley 
mostly. Believe it or not I didn’t write a lot when I was younger. I 
only started playing around with writing when I was 18, and only 
took it seriously when I was 23. Currently? Southern Gothic and 
Russian literature. Cormac McCarthy, Faulkner, Flannery O’Conner, 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, Mikhail Bulgakov, Nikolai Gogol. This may turn 
some heads, but this is how it works for me: Southern Gothic is 
atmospheric and grotesque and weird, and it is an exploration of 
these concepts. Southern Gothic is all about grotesque characters 
and ruined plantation houses and backwoods shenanigans; Russian 
literature is all about psychology and mysticism. Bulgakov and 
Gogol were incredibly imaginative authors who incorporated a lot 
of mysticism and folklore into their work, weaving tales of demons 
and witches and the undead together. Dostoevsky possesses a lot of 
psychological intensity in his work, and I want to translate that 
same intestinity into genre fiction. 


Are you a strictly horror writer or do you have plans to expand 
into other genres? 


I want to expand to other genres. Believe it or not, I would really 


love to write historical romance. 


How did you come to using Francois Vaillancourt as your cover 
artist? Do you present ideas to him or does he just read your work 
and come up with the design that way? 


I give him a PDF of the book and he comes up with the designs that 
way. He’s an efficient and incredibly talented man, and very 
humble and friendly. I came across him when I asked a group of 
New England Horror writers on Facebook for book cover 
suggestions and one of them dropped his name. I plan on working 
with him on future projects. 


Youre the only author I've seen do release teams the way you do. 
Can you explain it? How did you come up with that marketing 
plan? It seems to work well. 


This form of marketing was something I read in a book and made 
the most sense to me. I read about it in “Published” by Chandler 
Bolt. Basically you create value out of yourself and you have people 
come to you, rather than soliciting people directly. You offer value 
to those that come to you, and they in return pay it forward by 
promoting your value and helping you attain more value. One of 
the reasons why I like Instagram is because it is a visual marketing 
tool. Bookstagrammers post your book on social media along with 
their reviews so people can actually see the product along with 
their thoughts with it. When you cast a long enough net eventually 
your book will be undoubtedly seen by people who hadn’t even 
heard of you before. It is an incredibly expensive but rewarding 
form of marketing. 


Aside from the novellas you've been releasing every few months, 
do you have any collections or novels in the works? 


I am currently writing a novel that I plan to devote myself to 
entirely once I release one more novella by the end of the year. 


How do you about choosing a book to read? What catches your 
eye the most? 


I honestly don’t really “choose” my books by any specific 
prerequisite. I read whatever I’ve heard is good, whether classic or 
genre. While I definitely have a preference to Russian or Southern 


Gothic literature, I read literally everything. Everything. 
What are some of your favorite recent reads? 


I’ve recently just finished a James Baldwin kick; The Fire Next Time, 
If Beale Street Could Talk, Another Country, Going to Meet the Man 
and Go Tell it on the Mountain. I also read The Devil All the Time by 
Donald Pollack which I enjoyed very much. I reread Mrs. Dolloway 
by Virginia Woolf and finally got around to Insulted and Humiliated 
by Dostoevsky as well. 


What do the next couple months look like for you and your 
writing? 

Right now, I’m trying to transition into just working one job so that 
I can actually have free time again. I may finish one novella I have 
about half finished, polish up one that is finished, but other than 
that, ’m going to devote myself entirely to writing and finishing a 
novel I have about 1/3rd of the way done starting in August. 


Thank You for 
Reading 


If you would be so kind, please leave a rating and/or review of this 
anthology on Goodreads, Amazon, and anywhere else it is listed. 
And if you enjoyed the selection, please spread the word to all your 
friends and family who may have interest in reading it! 


Don’t forget to visit any author you enjoyed in this collection to see 
what else they have to offer. 


Trigger Warnings 


In addition to violence and language, please review the list below of 
possible triggers you may wish to avoid: 


The Trunk 
Body horror 


Bird Brother 
Murder/suicide, surveillance 


My Abby 
Child death, child abduction, fire and fire injury 


Pumpkin Mom 
Alcoholism, child abuse, animal death 


Soul to Keep 
Car accident, murder 


What You Never Wanted 
Self-worth, depression 


Piece by Piece 
Body horror 


Pests 
Endangerment of a minor 


Though This Feelin’ I Can’t Change 
Child death, child abduction 


The Greater Secrets of Carbocations 
Vomit 


Dinner Guests 
Body horror, endangerment of a minor 


Sympathetic Cells 
Body horror, blood 


The Ones In Between 
Blood, child death, severe illness 


Beyond Shadow 
Suicide, murder, grief 


Fear of Myself 
Self-worth, depression 


~ Thanks to Erica Robyn for helping the editors curate this list! 
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